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the story of the 
genesis and evolution 
of an assembly workshop 


Berlin 1974 - Nairobi 1975 


Would you agree, ! wonder, that 
the experiences — three for me, Windsor, 
Rattvik, and Nairobi: such special times in 
many ways, I find — could hardly be 
guessed at from our final report? And it is, 
after all, the actual experiences that are 
built into us that matter, since they are 
far more deeply imprinted than the words 
of the report — which on the face of it was 
hardly noticed, anyway! Perhaps, never- 
theless, we wiil see an idea or suggestion 
creeping through now and then in the 
years to come... 


Murray Rogers, 10 February 1976 


Ww 


There were many Assemblies. For each person a different experience and 

a different set of relationships. There were many ways of working. Nor did 
the Fifth Assembly begin at Nairobi, neither will it end there. It began 

several years ago when section topics and the theme were chosen and 
background papers written. Consultations and meetings followed. In a sense, 
the Fifth Assembly began with the close of the Fourth Assembly. The 
continuity in work, prayer, study and reflection is real; it is part and parcel 

of the ecumenical business. Thus there is really very little new, and yet we 
are continuously astonished at how much seems different, fresher, more 
challenging and more difficult. 


This Risk tells the story of one small part of the Assembly. It shows in 
microcosm how a piece of the Assembly came into being — in preparatory 
meetings and letters, in discussion and drafting. But there is something 
distinctive about this story. The Spirituality Workshop avoided too much at 
the theoretical level and sought rather to invest a lot of energy in events and 
experiences. Other Sections and sessions of the Assembly were equally the 
fruit of much hard work. For the Sections, staff meetings, consultations, 
dossiers and preparatory meetings were part of the procedure of bringing to 
birth their reports. It is sometimes exasperating to find how little attention 
is given to this preliminary work. It is also encouraging to find, often much 
later, how much valuable insight and intuition is discovered in earlier work. 


This case study of one Workshop has a clear start. In August 1974 the 
Central Committee at Berlin asked for two Workshops at the Assembly. | 
Moving from that starting point the story tells of the first thoughts for a 
Workshop; then of a smail meeting at Certaldo in Italy, which charted the 
path for its pilgrimage; a larger consultation at Windsor Castle, England, 
which gave some insights; a retreat at Rattvik in Sweden and, lastly, the life 
of the Workshop in Nairobi. 


Some feel that the Workshop contributed a lot to the emphasis on the local 
congregation in the Assembly. Others feel it never came to grips with the 

issue of “spirituality”. Some say that the early emphases on the charismatic 
nature of the Assembly were never realized. Others ask what is to come out 
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of the emphasis on “‘life-styles’’ which occurs often in Assembly documents 
as well as in the Workshop report. 


But just as Nairobi began as Uppsala ended, so the Assembly leaves us with 
much which has yet to be worked out. All along we were warned against 
trying to “handle” spirituality; in a way it has to handle us. Nevertheless, 
there were some very ciear programme expectations in the Workshop. One 
concerned learning more about worship; another was an invitation to find 
ways to bring people who were in the thick of spiritual and physical struggle 
out of their situation to spend some unhurried time together. There was a 
pressing invitation to organize a festival of prayer and praise which responded 
to the charismatic richness in the member churches. Lastly, there is implicit 

in chapter four of the Report some searching questions for the Geneva 

staff of the World Councii of Churches. Is there the possibility of moving 
towards different life styles in that situation? Can there be an invitation to 

a new form of community life? Can we envisage a dispersed World Council, 
as Jonas Jonson suggested recently in One Wor/d? |s Bruce Best on the mark 
when he wrote in 7arget (9 December 1975): “The World Council of 
Churches Geneva headquarters could be stripped back to a small coordinating 
office, and other programmes decentralized, if a report from the Spirituality 
Workshop is adopted”? 


These and other questions will become clearer in reading this story. And 
telling this story becomes a invitation. What is your local congregation doing 
which shows signs of unity and renewal? Is worship a distinctive moment 
which transfigures the ordinariness, the exhaustion and the struggles of 
daily life in the life of your congregation ? Or is it a lifeless ritual, even 
preventing an authentic encounter with God? What do you think would be the 
best way for a WCC programme to relate to your situation? And how do you 
think the WCC might look and work in the future? For remember, in many 
ways the initiative of Nairobi for a greater involvement of local churches in 
the ecumenical movement is really, at heart, a profoundly spiritual initiative. 
And is has only just been taken. 


Rex Davis 


Extract from the minutes of the twenty-seventh meeting of the Central 
Committee, Berlin (West), 11-18 August 1974: 


“Tt was agreed that two workshops be included in the Assembly programme, 
each consisting of 15 to 20 participants. The first, on styles of living and 
personal resources for living together in a world of conflict, should consider 
how best the WCC can be of assistance to the churches in helping Christians 
to develop a style of personal and community life — a pattern of spiritual 
self-discipline — that permits people to draw more readily upon the resources 
in the Christian community without disengaging from the world of conflict.” 


Later, the Pian for the Programme of the Fifth Assembly of the WCC 
(1 September 1974) listed the following phenomena which the Central 
Committee wished to be considered by the Workshop: 


1. The growing interest in the spiritual traditions of other religions. 


2. The pervasive impact of charismatic movements on all the main church 
traditions. 

3. The failure in the community to recognize the commitment to social 
justice as a spiritual commitment. 

4. The inability of churches to provide personal pastoral assistance to 
Christians bruised and wounded in the struggles of social activism. 

5. The hurt and pain caused in the ecumenical movement itself by oppress- 
ed groups giving full expression to their sense of outrage, and the 
inhibitions besetting the accused in responding without bitterness and 
rancour. | 

6. Growing uneasiness about the metaphysical materialism that pervades 
our society, insofar as the aggression that stems from the competition 
for achievement, greed for possessions, seeking for comfort and sensual 
gratification and the avoidance of overt conflict through the hypocrisy 
of external politeness, render genuine human freedom and community 
difficult. 

7. The difficulties of modern people to pray at all. 


8. The insufficiency of inebriated moods of hilarious celebration to bring 
lasting joy and peace. 


9. The efforts of the “counter-culture”’ groups to live together in simpli- 
city and spontaneity. 


10. The new conformisms of eccentricity and the lack of creativity in much 
non-conformism. 


11. The transmission and sharing of spiritual experience in the community. 


12. The revitalization of the traditional Christian values of asceticism and 
meditation. 


13. Revival movements among youth. 


The “spirituality” of the WCC’s life in meetings and conferences and in 
patterns of work of the staff will also come under review. 


getting underway 


The first step following these decisions was taken by the Worship Committee of 
the Assembly. At its meeting 10-12 November 1974 in Geneva it discussed how to 
put into effect the idea of a Workshop. Murray Rogers, a member of the Committee, 
and Rex Davis, as staff, were asked to follow up the suggestions discussed at the 
meeting. In its minutes it said: ‘The close link between the Workshop and the 
spiritual life of the Assembly as a whole was underlined. The Workshop should meet 
in order to live together the fact that Jesus Christ frees and unites even at this 
Assembly. A report on programme proposals should rather be seen as a byproduct. 
Suggested that the Workshop meet already sometime before the Assembly in a 
preparatory retreat. ... The composition would be mainly delegates, but also a few 
advisers. The Workshop should include the leaders or coordinators of the various 
worship-related activities and representatives of different styles of spirituality. 


“On the basis of Murray Rogers’ suggestion at the last meeting that there be some 
places set aside where people could go for silent meditation, it was agreed that 
there should be several rooms made available in the conference centre for various 
kinds of worship-related activities, i.e. silent meditation, guided meditation, 
contemplative music, meditative art, pastoral care, etc., these activities to be linked 
closely to the ‘spirituality’ workshop, making it an active and concrete expression 
of the spiritual life of the Assembly.” 


Now came the task of bringing the Workshop to life, changing the words into the 
texture of something human, with the joys and disappointments that involves. The 
first step was to get together, at rather short notice, a group of friends who might 
shed some light on the discussion so far and help in designing plans to move ahead. 
The following letter was sent to about forty people in December. In one sense it 
becomes a table of contents for what follows, except that the Risk comes after 
rather than in the mid-stream of events. 


open letter from Rex Davis, 17 December 1974 


At the next Assembly of the WCC to be held in Nairobi, Kenya, 

23 November to 10 December, there will be the necessary menu of 
plenary sessions, theme discussions, section meetings and hearings 
on what the programme units of the Council have done since the 
Uppsala Assembly of 1968. Naturally there is an immense amount 

of investment being made in preparing each of these dishes, and 
much paper work. { do not propose to burden you with that detail now. 


Some side dishes are proposed as well. In particular these will be in 
the form of two Workshops, one on the question of the youth 
programme of the WCC and the other on the question of 
“spirituality”. It must be accepted that this title is a shorthand 
description for what is a fairly complex mixture of issues. The list of 
thirteen subjects for such a Workshop will be sufficient evidence of 
this. 


The Worship Preparation Committee under the chairmanship of 
Metropolitan Anthony Bloom was first given the task of making 
some preparatory remarks about this Workshop. The gist of their 
deliberations might be summed up by saying that they see three 
ingredients: 


1. The need for the group to look at the subjects submitted to it and 
to make some proposals for future programme. This is a sine qua 
non of the exercise. 


2. However, such proposals ought not to be made in a vacuum. 
Therefore the Assembly Worship Committee trusts that those 
involved in such a Workshop will do more than think about 
such questions but will, as well, involve themselves in some group 
experiences which might illuminate the proposals, and... 


3. ... such experience ought to take place in the area of the Assembly 
and might well furnish some “fringe” or “marginal” activities 
which would both provide experience of intrinsic value at the 

Assembly as well as illuminating the proposals such a Workshop 
might eventually make. 


In the light of these observations | have been asked to take up some 
initiatives in getting such a Workshop together, in collaboration 
with Father Murray Rogers of Jerusalem who is a member of the 
Assembly Worship Committee. 


Our first thought is to the possibilities in 1975 of bringing together 
people with some ideas on these questions who might enrich the 
plans now in formation and might be available to give leadership 
to some fringe activities. 


Seo far as | can see, we have some limited possibilities. These are: 


1. To have a first meeting of a few people early in 1975 to go a little 
deeper into what are, at present, vague proposals. 


2. To use the occasion of the 8-17 May Cansultation/Case Study at 
St George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, to explore some possible 
elements in a “spirituality workshop”. Murray Rogers and | will 
be there as well as others; the general shape of the plan for this 
meeting might well fit into the scope of the Assembly Workshop. 


3. To holdin September 1975 a larger meeting at which we might 
try to write up some ideas for an issue of Risk to be available at 
the Assembly. Here the general theory and stories about 
contemporary spirituality might be brought together as well as other 
information which it is felt would be appropriate for the Workshop. 


4, Such a meeting would also provide the time for a preparatory 
retreat for some, if not all, of those likely to be involved in the 
Workshop. 


5. Some encounters for those people on the way to Nairobi — 
preferably in small teams — so that different experiences in 
spirituality might be discovered and reported on. 


6. Lastly comes the occasion of the Assembly when | would hope 
that the majority of those involved would be free enough from the 
politics and pressures of the Assembly to give help, initiative 
and leadership in some or other of the fringe events for which the 
spirituality Workshop would take responsibility. 


Given this very broad outline, my immediate interest is to take the 
first step, that is to convoke a meeting from 17-20 January in 
Poggiosecco (near Florence), Italy, when we can take a first look 
at these possibilities and perhaps outline what such a workshop 
might do. 


At the same time Murray, too, had been thinking about what the Workshop might 
try to do. This letter became, in a sense, the agenda for the Certaldo meeting 
and, in a broader way, set a framework for the Workshop. 


letter from Murray Rogers to Konrad Raiser, 31 December 1974 


/t is not easy to formulate my thoughts and feelings in relation to the 
“styles of living...” or spirituality’ Workshop, but | would like to 
try to do so before your staff group meeting in a few days time. 


7. Rather than as a Workshop with a particular job, | see it in terms 
of living together the experience of the Assembly as a Christian 
“family” of 15 to 20 people (preferably the lower figure for it to remain 
through and through personal and not institutional). As it would be 
Life, which includes work, rather than Work which doesn't always 
include life, the members of the group would need to be ‘given to it”, 
i.e. this couldn't, | think, be one of the jobs that a delegate would do 
with the ‘‘life together” thrown in if there was time left over! | see the 
danger of “elitism”, but seeing that danger together would be 
two-thirds of the way towards avoiding it. 


2. Point 1 needs a lot of sharing about, and even more living out, 
and that would be the chief purpose of the group. Every other purpose, 
i.e. programme proposals and other matters of utility, would need to be 
kept secondary. The human and spiritual cohesion would be alt- 
important; we could count on the Spirit wanting us to receive this 
cohesion and, from our side, would need to put ourselves in the 
position of receiving it. This would involve a lot of “burning up of 
time”, not to mention courage to let oneself be vulnerable; if — as 
one prays — it “happened”, there would be plenty to forgive and 
plenty to learn. it would be, as | see it, a real pilgrimage into the 
unknown, together and together with the Lord; the group wouldn't 
know where it would arrive until it did so, for fundamentally (not 

just in theological parlance!) the Spirit would be the leader. 


3. The Spirit would be leader and that’s why, | think, the group would 
need to be given a spiritual guide, a guru, a man or woman who has 
been discovered to have a gift of spiritual discernment. If he or she 
could also be more like a chairman for business matters (when they 
arose), that would be grand but another person could do the second 
work. Having a spiritual guide would mean that our frequent keenness 
on democratic procedures would naturally fall into abeyance; we‘d be 

a community, a “family”, much more than a committee. 


4, If points 1-3 seem sound and good, the group's living together, 
really sharing the life of the Assembly, meeting each day and 
worshipping and praying together each day, would seem inevitable 
and natural. Would a family-sized hotel be available? Or is the 

St Julian’s Community at Limuru near enough? Or a small monastery 
or convent like the Cenacle?! For the group to live apart and meet 

just “for business”, so to speak, would be fatal to the whole experience 
of living the Assembly as a family and not as an individual. 


5. I/suspect that as important as point 4 would be the preparatory 
time before the Assembly begins, of — ! suggest — at least three full 
days uninterruptedly together. If people cannot spare that time they 


should not, | think, be in the group. These days (some personal 
suggestions) would comprise: 


a) sharing together our little personal histories and spiritual 
pilgrimages; 


b) sharing what the Spirit has given to each of us through “others”, 
other Christians, other believers including secular believers; 


c) sharing what we don’t know and would love to experience, i.e. 
sharing what we are thirsty for, our lacks and weaknesses, our 
dreams; 


d) introducing to each other ways of prayer that have been gifts of 
God to us, i.e. charismatic prayer, eastern silence, liturgical prayer, 
meditative art, contemplative music, etc.,; 


e) one day of retreat together, maybe a quiet day ‘‘en promenade” 
in the country, with the eucharist celebrated together out of doors 
— ina forest, by a river?? 


/t would be essential for friends to give their whole time to these days 
together, i.e. no withdrawing to write as yet unwritten letters, no trips to 
town, or other meetings! Quite obviously such a life together without 
real discipline would be useless. 


The worship-related activities and the type of setting in which they 

may take place, furnishings, etc. are matters which need time all to 
themselves. Some, | feel, flow together and need only one room or 
place, i.e. silent and guided meditation, contemplative music, meditative 
walking; no doubt different times would be needed but | doubt whether 
different places. But perhaps these can be considered and ‘‘lived” 
sometime later. [f, under the spiritual guide of the ‘‘life together” 

group there could be a group of three or four or five who had already 
lived a week or ten days together before Nairobi, | believe that might 
make a great difference. 


David Johnson, Emmanuele Canevaro, Albert de Monléon and Rex Davis at Certaldo 


We went to the local church on Sunday. It was 
a finely wrought medieval building. In it was the 
tomb of that Renaissance patriarch Giovanni 
Boccaccio, who had made his home in the little 
hill town. Afterwards we met the priest. 
Confirming so many of the intuitions we had had 
so far in our talks, he had active connections with 
charismatic groups in Sweden and was involved in 
renewal work in Italy. It was an unexpected 
discovery in a Tuscan town. 


The group which had met in a farmhouse nearby 
had begun to outline how a Spirituality Workshop 

in a big assembly might work. Some had been 

at Uppsala, others had experience in new liturgical 
developments, others were involved in the 
charismatic renewal, and yet another was involved 
in a community committed to non-violent life-styles. 


the Certaldo meeting 


Not all who were asked could come. But there had grown up a conviction that what 
we talked about and felt for the Assembly had implications for the local situation. 


Jonas Jonson, a Swedish priest, stated his point of departure: “By the confession of 
your lips you are saved’ (Rom. 10:9,10). He argued that we needed to see, with 
humility and in very simple ways, how this confession could be made at Nairobi. 
again and again — especially in the barrenness so common to big assemblies. 
Someone said: “We work among an enormous number of people protected by 
collars, status, hierarchy, fears and righteous anger; how does one invite them out 
of that protection? We also know how our cultures are built on domination, control, 
on being the expert, on being able to handle things; how do we free ourselves from 
that? The moment we leave the dominating circle we are lost — yet don't we have 
to die in order to live?” From these questions we began to see the need for us all to 
feel free to venture into fields in which we are not expert — and most significantly, 
to free “spirituality’’ from the masters. As another said: ‘The job is to make possible 
an easy immigration into the unknown; to invite everyone on a venture.” 


The fear will be two-fold,’’ said Gordon Gray. ‘’First, there is the barrenness most 

of us feel about the spirituality which is familiar in the churches and secondly, there 
will be an invitation away from engagement in the social and political and cultural 
realities of the moment. An invitation to another empty piety.’’ So the discussion 
went back and forth, seasoned with moments of community joy in singing and prayer. 
The suggestion made in Murray's letter that the group needed to live together as 

a community was upheld, but the risk of an exclusive group was also recognized. Some 
spoke of a “‘team of fools”, people who were freer to stimulate, encourage, weep 

and sing in the context of the hundreds of people busy with meetings, committees, 
drafting, disagreements and the agony of conflict. Others spoke of the need to create 
a space in which all people might feel freer. 


There were three elements involved. The first was the little events in which only 

a few might take part, but open to as many as possible; secondly, there was the big 
event, the Assembly, with its hundreds of delegates against the immense backdrop 
of Africa; thirdly, there was the kind of pastoral job which interwove the two. To do 


the first we needed resource people of a particular kind; to do the second we needed 
to know more about Nairobi and the help of an African group; the third required yet 
more reflection. The possibilities of the retreat later in the year were discussed. 


David Johnson told of the experience of the 1973 Central Committee “‘vigil”’ with 
its series of eight events. Friedrich Carl Barth told of the Dusseldorf “Liturgical 
Night’ and the plans being made for the Frankfurt Kirchentag. This led to the idea of 
the prayer-mat. And then there was a long discussion on people who might help, in 
which 84 names were mentioned. 


And it was out of these explorations and dreams that the open letter to Murray Rogers 
took shape and the planning for the Spirituality Workshop began to evolve. 


open letter from Rex Davis, 22 January 1975 


/ am taking this opportunity of writing to you frame a /etter 

which | will share with those who were with me at Certaldo as 

well as others who are interested in our general concern. That 

concern is how we use the space given to us at the Fifth Assembly 

for a ‘workshop” on what we have /oosely called spirituality. An 
important start to that is your own letter of 31 December to Konrad 
Raiser in which you see such a workshop as a living together in 
microcosm of the experience of the Assembly. Cohesion, commitment, 
community and pilgrimage are key words in your analysis. 


From 17 to 20 January a small group which was able to meet, 

at relatively short notice, did so, in a farm, now a postulant house 
for the Children of God, in Certaldo, Italy. Apart from our hosts, 
Ready and Prisca, and the Duke Emmanuele Canevaro di Zoagli, 
the participants were Friedrich Barth, Federal Republic of Germany; 
Pére Albert de Monléon, O.P., France; Gordon Gray, Northern 
/reland; Marty Zinn, Federal Republic of Germany; Jonas Jonson, 
Sweden; David Johnson, USA; Jephthah Wormus, Switzerland, and 
myself. We missed very much the presence of Christos Yannaris, 
Greece; Jean Vanier, France; Satish Kumar, India, and others who 
were unable to come. The group took as its task the job of giving 
flesh to the idea of a workshop on spirituality. 


The range of the discussion was pretty wide. Apart from your own 
letter there were other expectations which had been given to me, viz., 
the theme of struggle and contemplation associated with Taizé; the 
notion of a ‘new asceticism” in the world of those concerned 

about development; the theme of feasting and fasting; the problem 
of stability; the question of sexuality and spirituality; the significance of 
the charismatic movement in churches; the emergence of massive 
interest techniques of meditation and contemplation associated 

with eastern religions, the spirituality of the African | 
Independent churches: the spirituality of life-styles in non-violent 
movements; how conflict was understood in its spiritual dimension; 
and how the ecumenically committed person built up a spirituality 
with the ambiguity of different and often opposing allegiances. 

This is not an exhaustive list, but sufficient to show how many more 
questions are yet to be added! Each of the issues has its own intrinsic 
importance, equally, some of them do seem contradictory. Added 

to this is the list of thirteen points submitted to this workshop by 

the Assembly Preparations Committee. 


Given these ingredients my notes from the discussion are 
predictably confusing and stimulating. Some things which stand 
out are: 


a) the need to dis-intensify the Assembly; 

b) the importance of a pastoral centre; 

c) the need for authentic experience; 

d) how to achieve and welcome prayer cells throughout the 
Assembly; 

e) the way worship and politics inter-relate; 

f) howto heal the hurt of hurt people; 

g) the risk of exclusiveness; 

h) the physical problems Nairobi presents; 

i) the need for stillness and creativity; 

j) the importance of getting clear guidelines for post-Assembly 
programme, etc. 


/t became clear, however, that while the need for a small intentional 
group was one thing, the risk of a group which became elitist or 
precious was another. Again and again it was emphasized how 


important it was that the Workshop not only avoid becoming separate, 


but how it equally must eschew seeming to become separate. 
Equally the group emphasized how the “spirituality” issue would 
pervade the Assembly — in the theme, in the discussions in sections 
and hearings, and hopefully, most particularly in the small groups. 

/n fact it would be odious to suggest that the wide-ranging issues 


_of this Assembly did not, time and time again, raise deep issues about 


the spirituality of the churches and of individual Christians today. 
In this light it became clearer that the Workshop function would 
be two-fold: first, to facilitate the discussion about spirituality at 
every level of the Assembly and, secondly, to ensure that some 
specific and workable programme possibilities emerged for the 
post-Assembly life of the World Council of Churches. 


In this light the Certaldo group saw Praying-Living as the focus 

for the Workshop and, to arrive at this focus, the group foresaw 
several different but continuing forms for the Assembly requiring 
continuous assistance from a team of animateurs who would be 
allies to the community of delegates, indeed part of that community, 
who will have the responsibility for the Workshop's deliberations. 
Thus, your original community idea is sustained but it is suggested 
that its r6le be a more open and brilliant one. 


This openness is to be achieved in the first place by having an area, 
say 100 sq. metres, in the foyer of the Assembly hall, clearly 
demarcated for group activities — a ‘‘prayer mat” (like the hut 

you mentioned at Le Cenacle) — deliberately placed in the foyer to 
thrust prayer into the centre of the Assembly's consciousness, and 


not just at specific times only. A preparatory list of activities is already 


in mind for this. Some examples are (in no particular order): 


a) liturgical dance (especially African); 

b) sensitivity questions, e.g., how do the deaf visualize prayer; 

c) discussions or schools on prayer (Anthony Bloom, yourself and 
others); 

d) the camera and prayer (which needed explaining to me and puts 
a question to those who will take lots of photographs at Nairobi, 
but may never have thought of organizing them, or taking them, 
for intercession); 
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e) “Write your own Psalm”; 

f) Zenand other techniques of meditation, with regular times for 
this; 

g) yoga postures and techniques for relaxation; 

h) prayer and politics; 

i) charismatic prayer and space for this to develop; 

j) other serendipity for painting, telling stories and recording 
stories; 

k) making music; 

/) quiet moments of liturgy; 

m) an agape picnic time regularly, and much more. 


And this is the natural place to say that this Workshop hopes to 
find many ways to fit into the full worship life of the Assembly and to 
support and, indeed, expand it. 


Secondly, we want to carefully but persistently encourage prayer 
groups meeting in hotel rooms after sessions —- perhaps related to the 
initial work groups, but that these be given help where necessary, so 
that, again, some of our teachers in prayer might spend an hour with 
different groups at different times. Thirdly, the workshop team, delegates 
and advisors, which will meet for seven designated sessions, would 

pay particular attention to designing some of these activities, evaluating 
them and reaching some conclusion on them for the programme 
committee. The delegates who are its members also ought to be seen 
as advocates in sections and hearings for some of the deliberative 
intuitions of the workshop, and so on. 


Fourthly, a specifically pastoral function should be given a clear 
expression, not only in maintaining a more meditative situation for 
prayer than the open space, but also in making people available to 
listen to delegates’ problems. This means a team able to find 
individuals or to set up small groups able to help meet those problems. 
The team would also make sure that people know when prayer 
meetings are taking place. 


These ideas are supported by quite a list of practical suggestions as 
well as an impressive list of the names of animateurs. A word here: the 
Certaldo group underlines that the animateur needs to be utterly free 
of other Assembly preoccupations and should undertake not to be 
seduced by the politics and deliberations of the formal sessions (not 
too much, anyway!) — so they come as coopted staff, internal 
communicators, guests, but not as people needing some access to 
formal sessions of the Assembly. Next, the animateurs and Workshop 
participants are one community, each having different functions, and 
we must see how we can meet your own expectation on that line. 


In the light of this let me return to the three propositions put to the 
Workshop by the Worship Committee. 


First, the group is seen as giving time to furnishing programme 
proposals by using the authentic experience of the Assembly and its 
own observation as testing tools. It is better if ideas also bloom forth in 
many areas of the Assembly, but the Workshop will give precision 

and sharpness to those which have practical possibilities. 


Secondly, this proposal gives room for much creative and meditative 
expression in an ordered way which does not lose spontaneity. The 
management of this area of the Praying-Living Workshop will be 
refined in September, and will be an important ingredient in the 
worship life of the Assembly. 


Thirdly, there is a concern about the community life of the workshop 
as well as its pastoral potential. 


/ trust that this long account of things helps us all to get a better feel 
of what we hope to achieve in the context of the Assembly with this 
Praying-Living Workshop. 


the corre spondence 


from Murray Rogers 
24 February 1975 


Murray Rogers is an Anglican 
priest living with a commu- 
nity in the Old City of 
Jerusalem 


from Kosuke Koyama 
21 March 1975 


You certainly had a stimulating time with the friends in 
Certaldo and I am looking forward to time in Windsor 
for further sharing together about it. Although this 
short line is not at all a response to all you share, may 

I mention one hope for you to put at the back of your 
mind somewhere? It is that in some way and form the 
“eastern”, more contemplative, non-doing (externally), 
just being, being alive, being-deeply-present-to-God, 
existence may be there in Nairobi — there as something 
to smell and have around. In a way that is intangible. 

I sense that your letter of 22 January (about the 
Certaldo meeting) is very “western” in feel; of course 
that is right and grand, and yet not everything. When 
we meet in Windsor may I try to share this “something’”’ 
with you, something that can hardly be said in “black 
and white’’ but is nevertheless real, I think... 


It was not easy to follow the letter to Murray — 
perhaps it tried to say so many things. However, after 
a while, I was able to appreciate it. I believe this area 
of concern is of extreme importance. 


Every time I “think’’ about spirituality theological 
guidance comes from Gal. 4:19 — “...Christ be formed 
in you.” The form of our spirituality is the form of 
Christ morphe Christi. | understand that the form of 
Christ is a living form, many forms yet one form, since 
it is the form of the Holy Spirit. 


Kosuke Koyama is from 
Japan and now teaches 
theology at the University of 
Otago in New Zealand 


from Larry 
Christenson 


24 March 1975 
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Here comes the difficult part. For the past 400 years 
(or perhaps more!) Christians in Asia have not been 
encouraged by the “missionaries” to develop their own 
beauty of spirituality (Christian spirituality). You attend 
any Methodist or Anglican Church or whatever, and 
you do not see the spirituality (the form of Christ) 
both Asian and Christian. What you do see is the form 
of Christ defined by Mr Wesley or by the 17th century 
prayer book. The great tradition of Asian spirituality 
has been ignored and rejected as if it is by nature 
“monstrous” and “anti-Christ’”. Christian tradition 
should be an agent of emancipation (Jesus Christ frees 
and unites) but historically it operated more as the 
principle of enslavement than liberation. There are 
still a good number of people (sincere people!) who 
equate the Holy Spirit with Paternalism Spirit. Enough. 


We Asians have a terrible time finding out where we 
are in the historical context of Christian spirituality. 1 am 
not saying that Asian Christians should reject the 
“western form of spirituality”. I am saying that the 
form of spirituality in which we have been nurtured 
will not give, will not help to shape, the form we need 
for tomorrow. It points to the past: it does not point 
to the future. “Anglican spirituality” (whatever it is! ) 
will not take us into the future Asian-ly and responsibly. 
We are tired of all these “given forms of spiritualities”’. 
We don’t want to listen to them. In them we do not 
see “Abrahamic spirituality”. Then do we know exactly 
what we are after? No. All we can say is that we are, in 
our Asian context — which is more the context of 
“crucifixion” than “Jesus Christ frees and unites’ — 
fascinated by, and desirous to learn, the morphe of Christ. 


Spirituality is not a “department” in the Christian life. It 
is the “scent’’ of Christians and their communities. It is 
the form of Christ. It cannot be equated with the 
meditative mind, tranquillity of mind, prayer cells, and 
soon. We are after a new thing and in our search all we 
know is the formation of “the form of Christ within us’. 


I have written, Rex, what you know and what you do 
not need to hear from a theological mosquito like me... 


Two words seem to stand out in my thoughts after 
having read this material: community and prayer. | realize 
of course that you deal with several other things as well, 
but these are the items which perhaps strike the most 
responsive chord in my own interest. If I understand 
correctly, there is some thought about a group of people 


Larry Christenson is Pastor 
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who would live together in some form of community 
during the Assembly. This would be for the purpose of 
providing a framework of support for certain activities 
which would be carried on either in or adjacent to the 
Assembly. While I fully concur with the caution which 
you have noted about the danger of exclusivism, I never- 
theless feel that this kind of thing could be very fruitful. 
If the people involved recognize this as a form of service 
to the Assembly, and clearly cast themselves in a role 

of servants, I believe it could serve a useful purpose. 
There is a certain strength which comes to servanthood 
when it is being exercised out from a community. 
Perhaps the most difficult part of this would be to get 
together a community which would be a genuine 
community on such a short-term basis. Community is 
not something which gels all that quickly unless there 
are some pre-existing commitments or conditions. It 
might be that you would have to draw upon some 
existing communities to give a nucleus to such a group. 

I do not see a precise solution to this problem but I think 
it is one that must be clearly recognized. There is 


- nothing quite so frustrating as to enter in to something 


like this and then find out that you are only going 
through the outward motions. 


The second emphasis, that of prayer, presents tremendous 
potential too but also its own peculiar problems 

and dangers. The most important part of prayer, that 
which makes it more than a merely human exercise, is 
God’s response. To put together some kind of workshop 
or “happenings” which would draw upon all kinds of 
different prayer possibilities and prayer experiences may 
not be the most effective way of going at it. What if 

God were simply to fold his hands and not respond to 
all these kinds of activities? That is probably a rather 


 ctude way of putting it but I think that is the kind of 


consideration which should underlie our thinking. It 
is not enough that some interesting “happenings” take 
place: there must be with each aspect of the “prayer- 
work” of the Assembly a clear expectation of God’s 
response. 


In looking at the list in your letter to Murray Rogers, 
it strikes me that some of these activities might fall more 
in the category of teaching than of prayer. This might 
have been intended, in which case I would only 
underscore the wisdom of such an intention. There may 
be the intention to teach a number of things, including 
some related to the life of prayer. However, when it 
comes to actual praying there needs to be a very simple 
and uncomplicated expectation of divine response. It 
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from Thomas Hopko 
25 March 1975 


Thomas Hopko is a Russian 
Orthodox parish priest in 
New York State 


from Anne-Marie 
Aagaard 
1. April 1975 


could be that this could take place very much out of the 
public eye, a quiet work of intercession by dedicated 
people called to this ministry during the Assembly. 

It might also include some more public expressions of 
prayer, including liturgy and music. The important thing 
is that it all have this same basic focus of expectation 
rather than presentation or performance... — 


Frankly, I cannot relate easily and naturally to your 
proposals, e.g. “prayer-mat’’ in the foyer. Perhaps it is 
a “cultural gap’ or some such thing, but I think I would 
put it best if I said that “spirituality’’ and “worship’’ 
are not “addenda’’ around what is happening, or a 
special project. “They” are rather intrinsic and central 
in and to the whole operation, the “point’’ out of which 
and from which each member and the whole gathering 
proceed, or else they are not present at all, except as 

a “part’’ — a rather curious and arbitrary part — of what 
is going on. 


In other words, I cannot naturally relate to the workshop 
project. I don’t understand it spiritually, though I do 
understand and respect the intention with my mind. 

It is just that this way of going about it is alien to my 
whole approach to “prayer-living’”’, and to what I see 

to be the tradition of “prayer-living”’ in the saints and 
teachers of the Christian faith — which cannot be put 
into the categories of special groups, programmes, lists, 
sessions, ahimateurs, spaces of time and space... during 
an assembly — because then the only result can be that 
one can appreciate “spirituality” or not: participate in 
“spirituality” or not; agree with the “spirituality” 
programme, project, methods, or not;.consider which 
“type” of “spirituality” one prefers, by taste, to another, 
etc. It turns into a “games people play’’ type of thing. 
In the 1960s it was a demonstration group — in the 
1970s it’s “spirituality” — new techniques, new forms, 
new projects, new awareness, new encounter... I really, 
honestly, have the most difficult and trying time 
personally with all of this. ’'m sorry, but I just do not 
know how to handle it and deal with it. It disconcerts 
me tremendously. And actually makes me depressed. 
Of course, I do hope and pray that your work will 
produce “fruits worthy, of repentance” and will be a 
blessing to those who are willing and able to participate... 


Thank you for the “workshop letter’. I hope I have read 
it carefully enough to not entirely miss the train of 
thought among those who are responsible for the 
workshop. 


Anne-Marie Aagaard teaches 
theology at the University 
~ of Aarhus in Denmark 


I would hope that you would limit your list (a) to (m) 
and let the “prayer-mat’’ be a prayer-mat: an ongoing 


24-hour service seven days a week for all the three weeks. 


Not the formular “come, we'll teach you how to pray’, 


but “join your prayer to the prayers of others’. The style 


may differ, from for example liturgical prayer, saying 
Offices together to charismatic sessions, silent prayer 
(in Yoga positions for those who are able?), Orthodox 
singing, meditations on prayer from different “schools’’, 
or dancing prayers. It would, in fact, take in many of 
the listed items, but the formular would be different. 


I would hope that the animateurs-workshop participants 
would see it as a priority to help the Assembly worship, 
when worship is called for. You know as well as I do 
how many things usually go on while a meeting is 
supposed to worship. It was at least the intention of 

the Assembly Programme Committee (when we 
discussed the Worship Committee’s proposals) to 
avoid the “can opener’ prayers and have worship as an 
integral part of the “being together as an Assembly’’, so 
as to help us a// to worship — including those who are 
usually late in the morning and those who only turn up 
for the crucial moments of the heated debates. But it 
certainly takes more “organization” than just another 
timetable. It might help if there are people around us 
and next to us who stop reading, writing, talking with 


neighbours, etc., when the Assembly is called to worship. 


A story: “Dorothy Day (Catholic Workers’ Movement) 
went to Rome during the Council. Several years later 
when I met her in Rome I asked her what she did 
during the time the Council was in session. She said 
that she had simply taken a room in a poor quarter of 
the city, and for ten days she fasted on bread and water 
and prayed for the Council. That was all she did. Then 
she returned to New York the way she had come — on 
a freight boat” (from Poustinia, by Catherine de Hueck 
Doherty, Ave Maria Press, 1975). And so... what? 


Iam concerned that there should be no sex discrimination 
in the spirituality workshop in terms of participants. 
Living in prayer has never been the prerogative of either 
of the sexes: too bad if the WCC just uses its usual 

5 males to 1 female ratio in this workshop. I am 
perfectly serious about it. Here we can distort more 
than we can accomplish in three weeks. The planners 
must make efforts to use materials made by women and 
to design the gatherings in such a way that you are also 
conscious of who dominates, who does the talking, who 
speaks to whom, what’s the spirit of the whole service. 
Beware of the language, and especially the hymns. 


from Diangienda 
Kuntima 
ip 607 


(translated from French) 


Concerning the workshop in preparation, I fear that 
with the striking number of subjects that are proposed 
for discussion, nothing actually concrete will come 

out of it. 


Why not limit ourselves to discussing a specific theme, 
taking inspiration, for example, from the project stopped 
in 1974 which dealt with “the spiritual obligations of 

a Christian in respect to the realities of the world”’. 


In my opinion, it is not necessary to mention too many 
minor subjects of reference or inspiration to the members 
before they participate in the workshop. They should 
rather be reflected spontaneously. 


In your letter to Father Rogers, points b, d, g, h, j, and 


Diangienda Kuntima is Chef ™ do not hold any particular interest for me. 


Spirituel de l’Eglise de Jésus 
Christ sur la Terre par le 
Prophéte Simon Kimbangu 
in Zaire 


from Barbara 
Brandes 
1 April 1975 


(translated from German) 
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My reactions are perhaps rather provocative, but they 
come from the heart. I hope they will contribute to 
making the workshop truly successful. 


Now to your letter: on the whole you have certainly 
struck the desirable thing in focusing on praying-living. 
I think that all the elements which need to be considered 
are contained in your letter. Nevertheless, please let me 
underline one element: as far as I can see now, it will 

be very important in and after Nairobi to put into words 
conflicts inherent in the theme and within the ecumen- 
ical movement; to develop conflict strategies; and to 
learn to live with conflicts. Altogether, we have to 
become more ready and willing for conflict with regard 
to the future of the churches. 


The effect of the Assembly on the time ahead will 
essentially depend on how far we are able to give each 
other a chance to live; the rich in regard to the poor and 
oppressed, but also vice-versa. Often it helps a little to 
refer in the first place to our great commonness in 
Christ. I understand the “workshop” which you plan as 
a free area in which the expectation of the theme of 

the Assembly must be formulated but also endured. 


Let me quote a concrete example: in 1973 the German 
Evangelical Kirchentag in Diisseldorf held the so-called 
liturgical night — an evening prayer with a topic.* 
This meeting was very sparing in its use of mass media: 
the meditative character predominated, which meant 
that the atmosphere had to be very calm and untroubled. 
The success of the liturgical night was the combination 


* See Risk, Vol. 5, Nos. 3/4, 1969, Renewal, pages 22 ff: 
“Political Vespers in Cologne’. 


of reflection on the essential topics of the day and a 
biblical theological meditation. 


As somebody who affirms secularization, I do not want 

to have to understand prayer as a wrong harmonization 
Blatbate Peas 1s apaveltia. and stabilization of teil reli ihe necessities; 
trist specializing in the needs age - 2 8 3, ; 
of children in Liineberg, ptayer is, in other words, no “rearguard action’, but 
Federal Republic of Germany an orientation, an assurance in the conflict. 


from Letty Ru ssel] You asked for parts left out in your present assessment. 
ae pri 1 1976 I would like to emphasize the need to include the 
dimensions of women’s concerns with worship and 
spirituality. For instance, your list does not include a 
concern for new forms of worship growing out of new 
Lever Russel’ sienebat Yaiers*¥Atetess of women concerning spirituality. Nor does 
Divinity School, Connecticut, it mention the important dimension of non-sexist 


USA liturgies, worship and hymns... 
from Prakai In answer to your first question, i.e. my reactions, they 
Nontawasee are favourable. My experience in large meetings such as 


the WCC one will be, has been that opportunities for 
different kinds of small group experiences, such as for 
prayer, sharing devotions or meals, praying-living 
experiences, not just words, are imperative. I am glad to 
see that much is in the planning for this. “Cohesion, 
commitment, community and pilgrimage’ would be key 
words on my list also. 


2 April 1975 


J think the assessment of issues is well-balanced without 
over-emphasis on any one area in particular. They are 
in line with deep-seated searchings as I hear them from 
students and adults in Thailand. 


There is one area which you might like to consider 
including, one of which we in Thailand are very conscious 
in these days of political and student unrest new to this 
country: the area of responsible freedom in the Christian 
context. Thailand has long been known as the “Land of 
the Free’, but since the overthrow of the military 
dictatorship in 1973, freedom has been equated with 
license by some, with opportunity for personal gain of 
money or power by others, and all too seldom with the 
opportunity to show concern about and shoulder 
responsibility for others, that we all may become one 
Pr: E in Christ. Responsible freedom in Christ might be 
Prakai Nontawasee is Presi- : : f 
dae oft Fs ee something other countries may be struggling with also, 
logical Seminary in Chiang- but it is magnified here as Thailand is largely a Buddhist 
- mai, Thailand country... 


from Geoff Barnes 
14 April 1975 


Geoff Barnes was until 
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teaching with the new 
United College 


from Josiah Kibtra 
29 April 1975 
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My own quick response to your letter and the enclosure 
is that there is too much emphasis on prayer. I do not 
deny that this emphasis may well be the heart of the 
matter. Incidentally, the students in our course kept 
pressing us for techniques on prayer rather than an in- 
depth study. And, of course, it makes a lot of difference 
how you define prayer. Perhaps that is one thing you 
need to do. But I would hope that celebration, hymn 
singing, liturgical action, drama, ballet, theatre, music 
will be emphasized as well as the spirituality expressed 
still by many people in terms of action and service — 
people who do not spend time at all in traditional prayer 
or meditation. 


One other thing: have you given any consideration to the 
spirituality of the neurotics and so-called mentally ill? 
The cranks may have some clues, for example Margery 
Kempe, Richard Rolle, Julian of Norwich. Margery 
shed tears all over Europe, Richard had fire in the breast 
and Julian had smelly apparitions of the devil... 


As Africans of this area we expect the Assembly to have a 
Christian impact on our country. 


Africans, both naturally and as Christians, are on the 
whole a religious and worshipping people. They are also 
a “spiritual’’ people, in other words they are interested 
and concern themselves with sacred or religious things. 


The WCC Assembly, no doubt, will concern itself with 


many things. The suggestion here is that worship be 


given very high priority throughout for Africa’s sake. 
We would hate our ordinary people, especially non- 
Christians, interpreting the Assembly as an ordinary, 
worldly meeting like any other one. It is the worship 
element, in my humble opinion, which I think will 
impress it upon the people in the immediate surroundings 
that the WCC zs a Christian movement. 


How can we integrate worship into the life and work of 
our Assembly? You must have made your plans, but it 
would be good to include: 


1) an opening and closing public service; 
2) prayer at the beginning of plenaries and sections; 


3) demonstration prayer groups; please avoid showing 
non-Christian styles of worship (Zen or Yoga): the 
Assembly will mark the beginning of the decline 
of the Church in East Africa if any syncretistic 
activities are included; 


Josiah Kibira is Bishop of 
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from Una Kroll 
28 July 1975 


4) Holy Communion plays a central role in our 
situational Christianity. 


May I close this letter — which may be just what you 
didn’t want to hear, and in that case please either reject it 
or pass it on to the right desk — by the following 
quotation from The Ecumenical Review:* “The heart of 
all ecumenical movement is worship, active acknowledg- 
ment of the Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour, the 
anticipation of his Kingdom, to which the Uppsala 
Assembly heard him calling, in the joyful worship and 
daring acts which flow from one another.” 


Can’t we do that at Nairobi? That, after all, is what 
we do in each place every Sunday... 


I have been brooding and praying over your “long”’ letter. 


Personally I very much want to be part of the 
community if that seems at all possible — in the guest 
house or wherever. © 


I think that I will say a little about my conception of 
spirituality. I believe it takes many forms and, therefore, 
I have learnt to be interested even in those forms to 
which I am not personally drawn. I /zke St Paul’s saying 
about “being all things to all men’, and believe that 


in order to do that ecumenism must start at the experiential, 


existential level with dialogue in which one can reveal 
one’s different aptitudes and characteristics without fear 
of being misunderstood, or thought to be non-Christian. 
Now, since hostility and suspicion will be a feature of 
this Assembly, between radicals and orthodox, East and 
West, Catholic and Evangelical, we in the workshop 
have to be reconcilers, healers, open to wounding 
ourselves in order that others might discover them- 
selves in something or Someone greater than their 
diversity. Some people might see me as a chameleon, 
others as a baffling linguist, but the result of this way of 
life has been that I have learnt to respect and live 
alongside and within a glorious network of people and 
liturgies which transcends my own denominational 
“likes and dislikes’ and which to me is the Church. 
My basic philosophy about the relation between contem- 
plation and action is summed up in Peguy’s aphorism: 
“Everything begins in mysticism and ends in politics.” 
I also hold that contemplation which does not result 


* “Editorial”. Vol. XXV, No. 3, July 1973. 
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ad 


in action is not contemplation of God but of an escapist 
idol of our own imaginations. But the quality of the 
action is important to me, and my weakness/strength 
is that I fear the real savagery which I know lies deep 
in my nature, and which I have not yet learnt to surrender 
sufficiently to the Christ to allow that savagery to be 
transformed into love. So I could best be described as 
a mystic activist! I also have a deep concern for matter, 
that is the material structure of the universe and its 
place in God, and for the recognition of the spiritual 
nature of the material. 


I too would prefer to worry everyone than only some. 


I don’t expect us to be pious, but I do think we shall 


have to watch the vague exotic gnosticism. That is 
why I am interested in rooting the workshop in some 
issues like war/peace, healing/wholeness. But only a few 
concrete issues. The rest need to come out of the 
experience of the living community, its angers, frustra- 
tions and relations to the Assembly. It could be a flaccid 
experience or an orgasmic one. I hope it will be the 
latter, but shall not complain if the tantric norm of 
sustained excitement without orgasm is reached... 


My first reaction to this assignment was that I was not 
suited to this subject area, simply because over the years 
of my connection with secularized Christian action 
groups, both here and abroad, I had virtually drifted 
away from traditional “spiritual life’. However, when 

I studied your Brief, it became clear to me that the WCC 
at Nairobi may succeed in discovering the kind of 
spirituality that we need to make the Gospel relevant 
in our situations. I am also taken up with M. M. Thomas’s 
concept of “spirituality for combat’’, and Philip Potter’s 
view of an overall spirituality. 


I have been told that at Uppsala, a good deal of the 
prior planning for the Assembly was upset by the more 
radical elements, and I trust we shall be able to be 
more open to possible changes, especially in regard 
to the proposal to have a “prayer-mat’’. I cannot predict 
the sort of element we shall get at Nairobi, but if there 
is anything like the WSCF rank and file that come 
from Latin America, we may indeed have “dissenters’’. 
However, these are not serious proposals, but only my 
random reflections, for what they are worth... 


-Ainsley Samarajiwa 
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The first seed of an idea for a meeting involving experimental worship at St George’s 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, was sown in June 1973. The plan matured slowly. It involved 
not only finding resources for a fully international meeting, but also getting the 
agreement of the Dean and Canons of Windsor. By May 1974, a proposal was agreed 
upon and circulated to over 150 people. The argument traced the discussion about 
worship from the Fourth Assembly at Uppsaia to the consultation on “Worship in a 
Secular Age” in Geneva in 1969, and the Louvain Faith and Order Conference 

in August 1971. 


Uppsala had said: “In worship we enter God's battle against the demonic forces of 
this world which alienate man from his creator and his fellow-men, which imprison 
him in narrow nationalism or arrogant sectarianism, which attack his life through 
racism or class division, war or oppression, famine or disease, poverty or wealth, 
and which drive him to cynicism, guilt and despair.’ * The question was, what 
opportunities existed for the laity to bring the real struggles and questions of daiiy 
life into worship ? 


Another ingredient in the thinking leading up to Windsor was the relation between 
evangelism and worship. It is estimated that some 500,000 people move through 

St George’s Chapel each year, mostly in summer. St George’s in this respect is not 
unlike Notre Dame in Paris, the Holy Places in Jerusalem, Westminster Abbey and 
countless other Christian centres which are also tourist attractions. We asked whether 
or not these monuments for today’s “‘cultured despisers”’ of religion might present 
evangelical witness. It was not difficult, then, to choose Windsor as a place for a 
consultation/case study on this question. 


* The report on Worship, 7he Uppsala Report, Paragraphs 7 and 8, p. 79, WCC, 1968. 
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The case study was implicit in the plan from the beginning. It was not to be simply 
another discussion of the issues. St George's offered a rare chance to actually try and 
do some things and measure the effect. So the plan involved two or three worship 
experiences and events during the peak period of tourist visits; it involved an 
evaluation process with the tourists as well as with some eighty guests invited from 
other centres in England; and it involved the rare chance to make mistakes, as well 
as to learn from them and to try again. 


But as the plan for Windsor took shape, the idea of the Spirituality Workshop came 
along. It was natural to see a convergence between two interests. Windsor offered 
the opportunity to see how some of the ideas from Certaldo might work out — 
especially the idea of a centre for continuous praying and praise. And some of the 
people who had been at Certaldo could come to Windsor and would be at Nairobi. 


For many, Windsor was a painful experience. It highlighted how different expectations 
can be, especially those of people who dream of a more brilliant worship which might 
free people for greater things, and those of people whose tradition gives a sense of 
stability, continuity and hope. The ambiguity of the chapel became a matter of pain: 
the eloquence of its architecture, which spoke to some of God's glory, told others 

of a history of torture and colonial oppression. There were too many tablets 
commemorating those who had fallen in the “Indian Mutiny” for Jyoti Sahi to feel 

at ease. And the maleness of many of our accepted norms in worship precipitated 

a deep crisis for all. lt was no longer possible to slide blindly past the pain women feel 
at the unthinking exclusion so carelessly imposed on them by men. 


But it was a revealing experience. The events were captured by video-tape and 
photographs. The photo-essay which follows shows only some of the experiences of 
Windsor — experiences which played a part in shaping the Spirituality Workshop. 
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1. Stephen Verney 
introduces the day 

2. Harry Haas explains 
some details 

3. Rex Davis briefs the 
actors 

4. The wall painting in 
the Dean’s Cloister 
begins 

5. The prayer mat 

6. Sharing bread 

7. The West Steps theatre 

8. The crowd 
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1. Describing the design 

2. Making a serpent in 
the cloister 

3. Donald Swann and 
Joseph Gelineau 

4. Game in the library 

5. Evaluation underway 

6. Looking at responses 

7. Making a report 

8. Answering questions 

9. It was fun! 
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The meaning of Windsor was summed up at a final session when many of those 
from centres in others parts of England, Scotland and Wales returned for a day’s 
meeting. A précis of the presentation given by Canon A.O. Dyson and Ms Vienna 
Anderson makes these points: 


1. We learned something about “the tourists’. For instance, 65% are young adults; 
speed of movement is essential for the cost structure; the needs are based on a mass 
market analysis; people have limited interests; tours are fixed in set patterns and meet 
certain folk traditions which begin to emerge; there are political and economic 
dimensions to the industry which have to be taken into account and, finally, tourism 
itself becomes a somewhat compulsive activity. 


2. But we also recognized some possibilities, given this situation. There was the 
reality that people encountered other people and other cultures, even if the industry 
tended to insulate against this; there were educational opportunities; we took re- 
creation as a signal word for some of this — for it was a sign of the humanizing poten- 
tial in tourism — but mostly we kept seeing the ambivalence and ambiguity of tourism. 


3. Next we saw something of the ‘Christian centre’. Some people, of all sorts and 
all kinds of backgrounds, make a brief visit (say 45 minutes). Others (lona, Taizé) 
come to stay for a short or longer time. For others (Rome, Jerusalem), there is a 
clearly focused pilgrimage, even if some aspects turn out to be like the first kind of 
visit. 

Then there is the receiving community. What are the pressures on those who live in 
the centres or serve them. How do great numbers affect them and their sense of 
privacy? What of the conflicts which result? And what is the nature of the society 
and of Christianity in that society generally? 


And there is the history of the centre. Every building bears ambiguous witness; it is 
not neutral. How does a centre bear truthful and whole witness to its past? 


4. We looked at the expectations people might have. We heard of the “‘butterfly”’ 
tourist who sipped at each cup, tasting little; the looker; those who were genuinely 
nostalgic for the past; those who were searching (consciously or unconsciously) for 
their own identity, and those simply escaping. We saw again those who looked for 
re-creation as well as those who sought information. And there are those who are on 
a religious quest. 


5. Then we asked, should we accept tourism as it is? Our answer was an unequivocal 
no; to the prejudice, power and politics it involves we first saw the need for a genuine 
counterforce. But within limitations we began to see that some kind of encounter was 
possible for those responsible for centres, even if they could not affect the industry. 
Some considerations on which we reflected were: 


a) the commercial factor and its morality; | 

b) whether we undertook direct evangelism (with the ambiguities this word has) 
and, if so, what forms it should take and how to avoid compulsion and invite a free 
encounter; 

c) the need for signs of welcome and gestures of friendship; 

d) the need for the best sort of information-giving techniques for the educational 
element; 

e) and the integral importance of re-creation. 


6. We also noted some pastoral implications, such as: 


a) quietness and rest at the centre are essential; 
b) the guiding is a pastoral job; 
c) the sense of invitation must be more than casual: 


d) asense of strain must be avoided; 

e) participation in anything that happens should be encouraged; 

f) there should be contact with the centres’ community; 

g) the joy and pain of life should be accepted — and feelings recognized; 
h) counselling opportunities need to be seen; 

i) an ecumenical dimension should be achieved. 


7. We finished with two simple observations: 


a) the need to make tourism a better and more humane thing; 
b) the need to encourage more possibilities for re-creation. 
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But for the Spirituality Workshop there had been a chance for more reflection and 
planning. The experience had taught us some things. In particular, we had learnt 
about the ambivalence many felt towards the more creative events: that creativity 
often involves submission. Also, in the Eucharist, which tore us apart over the priestly 
rdie of women as well as men, we learnt about conflict and reconciliation: we also 
discovered something about a deep division mostly ignored by churches which 
transcends some more obvious ecumenical problems. And we also learnt how 
tremendously important a community life is for any group which wishes to take a risk, 
and put in jeopardy the easy, well-established, undemanding ways of worship, prayer 
and praise familiar to most of us. 


At two working sessions on the Workshop the letters which had been received in reply 
to the 22 January letter were discussed. We took to heart warnings about doing too 
much. We felt the consensus indicated the importance of focusing on prayer. We felt 
more than ever that whatever was to be done at Nairobi needed to be based on a 
community. We started to take account of the importance of the work groups at the 
Assembly — especially those concerned with writing hymns, liturgy, dance, and 

Bible study. And all the time we wondered how we could keep on loving one another 
deeply when we found how violently we disagreed. 


And there were technical matters. The group made some proposals for animateurs 
and advisers; it looked at the possibilities of names for the Workshop from the list 

of delegates then available. It endorsed the invitation to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be the Moderator of the Workshop. 


The Windsor experience underlined three things for the preparation of the Workshop. 
First, the absolute need for a community life for the group involved; secondly, the 
need to keep work, prayer, and support for the worship of the Assembly integrated; 
thirdly, the risk of events which would become isolated from the life of the Assembly. 
Father Thomas Hopko’s letter was taken seriously in this regard. Murray spoke of the 
problem of turning “‘spirituality’’ on and off like an electric light. But we all felt 

that achieving a genuine integrity and wholeness was going to be a very elusive 

_ matter. 
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After Windsor the choosing of the members of 
the Workshop was the next step. Some persons 
had already been chosen and approved by the 
Assembly Committee and the Officers of the World 
Council of Churches, as well as the church to which 


the person belonged. 

Murray Rogers had for some time been a chief Ls" 
advisor. Una Kroll, a physician and deaconess in 

the Church of England, had been nominated by one | oe 
of the Officers and approved by her church. Other 

names of persons to help support the Workshop 

had been mentioned at Windsor. 


The process of selecting which delegates should join the Workshop was more 
difficult. Not all the names were available by May, and the considerations to be 
weighed were many: regional representation; denominations and churches; how to 
make sure different traditions were effectively involved; how many women and young 
people to involve; what experience and interest did people have, and so on. First 

draft lists were succeeded by second and third and fourth lists. Some proposals were 
questioned; some persons were wanted on another committee; some had leadership 
réles. New suggestions had to be made. The work groups, some eighty, needed 
leadership; the Youth Workshop had its claims. But by 18 June firm proposals were 
agreed on and in July a letter of intent was sent out asking some twenty delegates 

if they would accept this job in the Assembly. More importantly, it asked if some 
could come to the meeting in September when a retreat was to be held as part of the 
preparation for the Workshop. However, it was not until the Officers met late in 
September that the final invitation could be made. 


But the Workshop was coming alive. And the retreat at Rattvik was the next step. 
This meeting had first been planned as a stage between Uppsala and Nairobi. It 

was foreseen that people who had played a major rdle in the worship and spiritual 
life of the Fourth Assembly might be helpful guides to those looking at the plans for 
the Fifth Assembly. But it was also seen as a time when the delegate-members of 
the Workshop could start to take on the responsibility for the Workshop. But dreams 
are the seeds of frustration. There were not as many people at Rattvik as we hoped. 


The retreat house of St Davidsgarten in this lakeside town in the north-west of Sweden 
was an ideal home for the meeting: There were two parts. The first was a retreat 

led by Murray Rogers: a time of silence, meditation and worship, a rich texture of 
traditional elements and modest innovations which made the retreat time something 
unique. The second part was a time of intense discussion and planning, a time of 
creativity. Peter Janssens gave us the first melody of the music for the litany 

“Break down the walls” which was to become a theme song at Nairobi. Bert 

Terpstra began sketching some ideas on paper which were to become commonplace 
figures on the Assembly wall board. We practised mime, which became an event in the 
work groups and during some evenings at the Assembly. Aram Keshishian asked 

more and more directly: “What is spirituality?’’, a question which was never fully 
settled. Susan van Kleef let us sense the strength of the community life she is 
committed to, and encouraged us in the search for community for Nairobi. Robert 
McAlister led us in songs and prayer out of his Pentecostal tradition, which we 
predicted would lead to an unexpected movement at Nairobi; we talked a lot about 
vigils in all the hotels at this time. Reinhild Traitler outlined the plans for the worship 

at the Assembly, and we tried to see more and more clearly how this would interweave 
with the Workshop’s work. Jonas Jonson reiterated the pastoral needs in an Assembly, 
and we had first glimpses of some of the crises which we thought might turn up, and 
talked about how we might react to them. 2 
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Preparing 
for mime 


the Rattvik retreat 


extracts from addresses given by Murray Rogers 


Most of us are faced with sizeable responsibilities in a few months’ time at 
the WCC Assembly in Nairobi; I guess I can’t be the only one who looks 
forward to that experience with happy excitement and also with a good 
deal of trembling. We in our Workshop on “spirituality and styles of 
living’ have an almost impossible task to fulfill, so much to consider 
seriously, so much to decide, so much over which our poor discernment 
will be strained to the utmost. As I see it — and you too, I’m sure — 
these two-and-a-half days of much quiet and silence are immediately 
linked to that responsibility. Our inner integrity here, each of us personally 
before God, and all of us together before him, will be revealed later by the 
quality of our “being” in Nairobi. What we are here, how deep down 
we allow the glance of the Lord to go, will be reflected in our times of work 
and worship and meeting later at.the Assembly. 
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May I share a little more with you about this central aspect of our time 
together? I’m so thankful that we in this embryonic workshop, many of us 
hitherto unknown to each other, have this chance of meeting one another 
first on the level of the Spirit. We meet simply as men and women for 
whom God in Christ has been wonderfully good and as a result we want 
more than anything else (at least the inner heart of each of us wants) to love 
him more, to be more burnt up in his love and his service. All the labels 
stuck around us, the false or at least misleading identifications, which we 
are sometimes tempted to think are the real you and the real me, will have 
to be recognized, discarded, stripped off, if we are seriously to be made by 
the Spirit a living and working fellowship. Few things, I suspect, are more 
important for the corner of the work that will fall to us in Nairobi than 
for that stripping off to have begun to happen here, so that, for our own 
and for the group’s sake, we may come nearer, both individually and 
corporately, to being nothing more and nothing less than who we are in 
Christ. 


You see, friends, the big question about Nairobi and about ourselves as a 
Workshop is mot whether we can do the job, gather enough know-how, 
handle the material and the people and the worship, but whether you and 
I are deep enough people, whether the living Christ will be found deep 
down in our unconscious and subliminal levels of awareness. That’s the 
almost overwhelming challenge to us, as I see it. It sumply won't be enough 
for us to come up with a new lot of thoughts about the Gospel, or new 
ideas about God and his Will. What people cry out for — as do many of 
us also — is a “new creation’’; not chiefly a new programme but a different 
way of being, a new consciousness which will open our eyes, wake us up: 
an awakening into the Kingdom. Our life and work as a Workshop will 
be an appallingly sad flop if all we recommend is a little more emphasis on 
this and a little less emphasis on that, if we so offer the Church — and the 
world — the stones of words and religious formulations when what 
humanity needs is “a new being’’, if we offer them something static, 
something on the “label’’ level when, God knows, we and they are starved 
for life and love and joy — for Good News. 


I doubt whether we need any new resolutions, any new bright thoughts 
and ideas — not basically; what we need is to be really freed, related people, 
to be in fact a truthful community. We need, do we not, to go on a 
pilgrimage together, here in these next days, a pilgrimage into the Spirit, a 
pilgrimage during which each of our little selves is opened up before God, 
to know him, not by report, not by words and theology, not even by the 
Scriptures, but by deep first-hand experience. 
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Glory, glory, glory! 


Have you left home yet? I mean it! “Have you left home yet’’? Obviously, 
from the point of view of geography, of external world, most of us are 
very far away from home, but as Teilhard de Chardin once pointed out, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that we have moved at all. You can travel right 
around the world without in fact shifting your fundamental position one 
centimetre! When some years ago I went on pilgrimage to one of the 
sources of the Ganges, high up in the Himalayas, everything on the 
hundred mile walk from the railhead made one know one was away from 
home: the aches and pains in one’s muscles, the discomforts and 
peculiarities of the nights spent in rows in shelters, the continuous sounds 
of OM and other mantras repeated by one’s fellow pilgrims and the 
greetings exchanged on the pathway which were always concerned with 
the mysterious mountain peak that was the goal of all the effort, the sweat, 
even tears... 


If you and I are determined to leave space for God to work on us, then we 
must leave home and go on pilgrimage in the Spirit; there is no other way. 
For most if not all of us, “home’’, our normal milieu, habitat, “pond”’, is 

one of ratiocination, endless thinking about this or that; that’s our work 

and our leisure; to a large extent, at least in the case of those of us who 

have been educated in the western way, that’s who we are: dynamoes of 

ratiocination! Somehow or other, by a mixture of God’s grace and our own 
determination (which aren't, I believe, two things!) we’ve got to move 

out of that shut-in world and discover another way of being human, of 

being Christian (which, again, aren’t two things!). 


This other way of bezng may be described as contemplative, although that 
is a word that has gathered to itself a lot of false connotations. Active 
contemplation, which is not unrelated to the “silence like thunder’ of one 
of the Buddhist Sutras, is so centred on and so draws upon the awareness 
of God (which is something utterly different from “thinking about God’’ ) 
that energy, intensity, work, action, bubbles up and over. Far from 
“contemplation” being sitting back and doing nothing, as is generally 
imagined, the real thing is the onv/y source or real action. If you doubt that, 
ponder again I Cor. 13:1-3. 


There is something marvellously intimate and personal about God’s infinite 
love for us — we will, I hope and pray, live that deeply before our retreat 
ends, but now, for what remains of tonight and tomorrow morning, “live 
and move about in the atmosphere of the Vast’, as an eastern author says. 
As Christ's men and women let his totality, the totality of the Blessed 
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Trinity, flood these hours for you, for that Vast describes not simply the 
external space of the cosmos, but also the immeasurable breadth and height 
and depth of your heart, the cave of your heart within. 


Feeling my self 


A Red Indian grandmother once said: “Ghosts appear when someone has 
not been buried right.” That is our theme for the next hours; it is central. 
We know well enough — but not well enough! — that Jesus, our Lord, tells 
us again and again: “You must die if you would live.” “Leave self behind.” 
“Take up your cross.’ “Whoever cares for his own safety is lost.’ “Die — 
die — die.” “Be buried and you'll discover what it is to be.” Life through 
death; no Easter without Good Friday. The Lord rubbed it in to his first 
disciples again and again, and it took years for them to discover in their 
innermost hearts and experience — and not only in their minds — that 
He meant it, that it is true. 


I doubt whether that old grandmother ever spoke a truer, more evangelical 
word: “Ghosts appear when someone has not been buried right.’’ Most of 
us here, I guess, have been brought up on these words of Jesus; I was, but 
the moment when they hit me hardest was on Shikoko Island, Japan. For a 
short time I was allowed as a Christian priest to be a novice in a Zen temple. 
That was a wonderful and rather terrifying experience for which, inciden- 
tally, I am deeply grateful to God. On the first afternoon the Zen master 
showed me around; we went to the Meditation Hall, to the garden, to the 
dining room and kitchen, and then to the Prayer Room where the sutras 
were chanted early each morning. As we went the roshi spoke softly, 
explaining things, and then in the Prayer Room I had the surprise of my 
life. He had showed me where I was to sit each morning and, just as we 
were about to end the introductory tour, he turned to me: “If you wish to 
share this experience’, he said, and then bringing his face within a couple 
of inches of mine, he shouted at the top of his voice: “you must die!”’ 

I shook all over. I hadn’t expected to hear the Lord shouting at me through 
a Zen master! | 


Of course there is not one of us who doesn’t know it — in our minds and 
in words (in fact, above the neck!) but the real question is: “How far 
along are we in this vital matter of being ‘buried right’?’’ As we prepare 
for our Workshop in the Assembly, that question is central. 


You must have noticed as I have (but too often about others rather than 
about myself) that at conferences and consultations who we are under 
cover, hidden (so we hoped!) comes out obliquely; our personal problems, 
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failures, frustrations, get built into the life and work of the consultation. 
Sure enough, it will happen at Nairobi — as here, as anywhere. 


Why do some people (among them you and me, perhaps) find it so 
difficult to listen, and not nearly so difficult to be talking? 


Why do others find it a shock to be disagreed with, speaking as if obviously 
after they have spoken nothing remains to be said? 


Why do we catch ourselves thinking of our own next intervention when in 
fact another person is speaking, and imagines that we are listening? 


Why do we English-speaking people hold the floor most of the time and 
find it impossibly hard to be silent long enough for other friends, for whom 
it is a foreign language, to make their contribution? 


Why do we, unconsciously no doubt, take it for granted that we are the 
norm, as regards nationality, race, language, Christian denomination, ways 
of thinking and praying, and that others should be able to “bat on our 
wicket’, behave and speak and discuss as we do? 


Why do some people seldom ask any questions? They make statements. 


Why do others (or the same) speak as if Jesus Christ is in danger until 
they give their views? Why do others get irritated and a bit flushed and 
anxious — and often withdraw from active participation — when it looks 
as if the majority disagree with their point of view? 


Peter Janssens 
in the mime session 


Isn’t it true, friends, that when we arrive in Nairobi for the Assembly, 
however much we may wish it were not so, we arrive with all our human- 
Christian, mental-spiritual baggage, which may include our unsatisfied 
ambition at not being made a bishop, maybe, or a professor or a member 
of the staff of this or that, or, equally possibly, our supposedly hidden pride 
that we are a bishop or a professor or an important member of the WCC 
staff. All our superiorities, and inferiorities, our frustrations in our personal 
problems in fact will show their heads — not directly but indirectly — 
unless we are by the grace of God awake to the intransigeant realities 
about ourselves and are letting him tackle our deep egoism and illusions 
about ourselves. 


“Jesus Christ frees and unites’ — yes, indeed, praise be! And the first 
place for us to say that is the place where we have the greatest responsibility 
and the greatest freedom of decision and action: our own selves. 

If our public proclamation of the theme of the Assembly is to have 
integrity, if the response I have already heard — “words, words, words” — 
is to be controverted, then the silent witness of our personal and corporate 
life must show that our pomposity and pride, our ambitions and self- 
justifications, are slowly but surely being tackled. Those “ghosts’’ that are 
all too apparent must be laid to rest by a more thorough-going funeral! 


Tibetan Buddhism has a striking way of describing how our egoism 
works. They speak of the “three Lords of materialism’ and by the word 
“materialism’’ they mean egoism. The three Lords are: the Lord of Form, 
the Lord of Speech, the Lord of Mind. 


The Lord of Form refers to the compulsive way in which so often we want 

to control nature and each his or her own little world, so that we may keep 
our comfort,.security and pleasure, clinging to everything that sustains our 
status and comfortable possession-laden life. We will do almost anything 

to make the world “our” world, something we can handle and control, 
guarding the gadgets and fruits of technology for ourselves, guarding our 
own little nest. The Lord of Form does not refer to the techniques and the 
wealth and security per se, but to our almost desperate conscious and 
subconscious preoccupation with them — our clinging to them, our fear of 
change, our sense that we will be in jeopardy if they disappear. 


The Lord of Speech rules when our intellects want to control the way in 
which we relate to the world, by providing categories which are handles 
for managing phenomena. Ideologies and religions are products of this 
Lord; they provide reasons and justifications for our lives, giving us our 
self-identity, sanctifying what we do and interpreting events. 
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Don’t imagine that using our intellect zs the Lord of Speech! No, this 
Lord points to the way in which our ego interprets anything that may 
disturb or threaten that ego in some way. It happens when concepts and 
doctrines and formulations are mistaken for the real experience, when in 
fact they defend us from experiencing immediately, for that first-hand 
experiencing might mean doubt and insecurity. Our egos demand 
assurance and inassailability and the Lord of Speech provides just that. 
This is what, in Chinese and Japanese thought and practice, is often called 
“third leg of chicken’’ — walking on illusion! 


The third Lord is the Lord of Mind. This aid to our egos is the most potent 
of all. He perverts and twists spirituality, converting everything “spiritual” 
to Ego’s own use and ends. It is what happens when we try to control our 
own consciousness and awareness, when we use spiritual and psychological 
disciplines as a means of holding on to and building up our sense of self. 
Dozens of things, sometimes good in themselves, can be used to do just 
this: meditation and prayer, yoga, other spiritual disciplines, drugs, 
different psychotherapies. 


Ego can convert everything to its own use, even and perhaps especially 
spirituality. True spiritual life involves the death of Ego and that is 
precisely what we are desperate to avoid, so we learn (especially we 
religious people) the right spiritual jargon and answers and we end up by 
being mimics, mimics who are using so-called spirituality to serve the 
wellbeing of Ego. Our “spirituality” confirms us in our own individual 
egos — we are in the terrible danger of being almost impenetrable by the 
Living Spirit — our “egohood” is almost total. 


Each Lord serves our self-defence; each represents a false way which avoids 
death of Ego. It is always, I think you will find, one of these Lords of 
Materialism, Lords of Ego, that keeps alive in us our self-illusions. Earlier 
we mentioned some of the effects of our egoism, especially our spiritual 
egoism, now we see how there can be no change until we attack the causes 
behind the effects. Let a ruthless investigation of the rule of the Three 
Lords in yourself help you to bring to the healing power of the Spirit the 
illusions that beset you. 


The divine presence 


With the blessing and the love of Christ, and with the Gospel which He 
offers to each of us we have found the courage to begin again to face our 
illusions, our mixed-upness, and our terribly dangerous, or so often 
unconscious, attempts to deceive ourselves, each other, and even God. 
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For the next hours I hope very much that we may all live deeply, intensely, 
yet with the greatest relaxation, that Divine Presence. Let this icon card 
which is in your hand be the oar with which you may row to the other 
shore of yourself! I would like an Orthodox friend to share with us what 
icons mean to them, in their loving God, but for us immediately perhaps 
it is enough to say that they are a wonderful means by which we may, by 
God’s grace, see more deeply into reality, both divine reality and human 
reality; unlike photographs they do not give us a picture of the outside of 
things or people but their inner, spiritual reality. We may never stop with 
them; they are a way through and on, both a glimpse of and beckoning 
towards the reality which they represent. This means that the icon card in 
our hands may become for us the means by which Christ tells us more of 
himself than we yet know and also the means by which He, the Spirit, may 
tell us how inextricably tied up we are with him: not simply “in his 

Presence’ which is overwhelming enough, but a living, throbbing part of 
his Presence. 


Earlier in our time together I mentioned what seems to me one of the 
central wonders of the Gospel, that Jesus our Lord came to share with all 
his brothers and sisters the experience He had, and has, with his Father, 
that the relationship of “Abba-Father’’: “You are my beloved Son” may 
be known and experienced at the source of our life. The prayer which we 
overhear in St John 17 allows us to hear, see, this happening; nothing 
between Father and Son in the Spirit is to remain outside, apart from, 
ourselves; the immediacy, the intimacy of their relation is to be ours, zs 
ours at every moment. This is the answer to our deepest, most fundamental 
personal question: “Who am I?” 


We remember how St Paul shared with us his awareness of who he was. 
In his letter to friends in Colossae he speaks (in chapter 1) of the universal, 
cosmic, presence and work of Christ — everything in heaven and on earth 
held together in him, the whole universe reconciled through him — and 
then from that cosmic awareness of the Lord St Paul writes of himself and 
the little group of Christians in pagan Colossae: “Christ, who is our life” 
(Col.3:4). Again and again in his letters he comes back to that almost 
unbelievable realization that he, Paul, has no “I” apart from Christ: “not 
I but Christ’; “the life I now live is not my life, but the life which Christ 
lives in me’; “for to me life is Christ’, and perhaps even more astounding, 
remembering the event on Tabor when the Lord in the presence of three of 
his closest companions was seen transfigured in uncreated light, he writes 
to Christ’s men and women in Corinth (of all places!) : “we are transfigured 
into his likeness, from splendour to splendour; such is the influence of the 
Lord who is Spirit’”’ (II Cor.3:18). 
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This and the experience of countless Christian people led the Fathers of 
the Eastern Church, and the ancient eucharistic prayers which express 
their worship and adoration, to be very bold — almost embarrassingly 
bold for us western Christians. They speak of ‘“‘theosis’, of divinization or 
deification as being the vocation of human beings of our “participation’’ in 
the life of God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit, of our awakening to what we 
are, the icon, the image of God. 


Our western worries are justified and we feel we must struggle to keep a 
clear distinction between human and divine, between us created beings and 
God the Uncreated, between natural and supernatural, only as long as we 
are under the influence of the Lord of Speech (see our last talk), as long 

as we are walking on the “the third leg of chicken’. On that mental level 
of concepts and formulations we want to defend God from being dragged 
down to our level, but when, by God’s grace, we learn to live at a level 
deeper than the cerebral, then at that contemplative, beyond-words level, 
there is no danger of we human beings confusing ourselves with God. 
To interpret those passages of St Paul at the shallow level of my conscious 
awareness of my little self, as personal claim, as building up my human 
and spiritual ego, is indeed a terrible danger and travesty of the truth, but 
to begin to move into the deeper awareness of their truth and immediacy, 
beyond words and concepts, is to know my little self to be nothing and 
God to be everything. 


oD? 


It is never enough for we Christians to believe the true and correct things 
about God, about Christ, about the Holy Spirit; it is not enough to be able 
intellectually to sign on the dotted line under the Nicene Creed. We can 
do precisely this and remain deeply and dangerously atheist. Again, we 
twist reality out of all recognition by seeing the Lord or God the Blessed 
Trinity as objects of thought, dogmas to be maintained and argued. Our 
human vocation, our Christian vocation, is utterly different from this. It is 
to live Christ, to know, experience, feel ourselves caught up into the 
Blessed Trinity, to know ourselves (if I can use such an expression when 
all verbal expressions are utterly inadequate) to be non-existent apart from 
the whole life of God running through our physical and spiritual veins. 
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A 13th century Christian, a deep lover of God, Meister Eckhart, once 
remarked: “The eye with which I see God is the same eye with which God 
sees me.” That awareness and intuition awaits each of us, sooner or later 
— and the Spirit surely works that it may be sooner. 


Live in the truth 


As a launching pad for our pondering in the next hours I have taken 
St John’s third letter. Only lately have I really noticed it and discovered 
what a gem it is. It has much of value in it for we who have the Nairobi 
Assembly ahead of us. 


The commentaries all tell us that short letters like this one were very 
common in the Ist century. A.D., more particularly in Egypt, but most of 
those that have survived were written by non-Christians. This one, on the 
other hand, is imbued with the Spirit of Christ. 


Just four characters are involved, all of them Christians: 


1. The author who refers to himself as “the Elder’’, almost like “Old Boy” 
(the “Senex’’ used to refer to the Desert Fathers perhaps?). He is an old 
man, surely maybe St John the Apostle, for the whole letter breathes an 
old person’s feelings, the feelings of one who has a lot of time to think, 
feeling strongly about life in the congregation, inclined to think of everybody 
as children, a man, one guesses, who spends a lot of time in intercessory 
prayer. 


2. Then there is Gaius to whom the letter is written, about whom we need 
to think more in a moment. Christ’s spirit runs deep in him; he obviously 
gives big joy to the old man from whom the letter has come. 


3. Thirdly, there is Diotrephes, a character sadly prevalent in Christian 
congregations. He has appointed himself, or got himself appointed, leader; 
he imagines that he is keeper of Christ's truth and is clearly judgmental, a 
“goodie” in his own eyes, busy coping with the “baddies”’ and, as a result, 
talking against people. He refuses to welcome a whole section of the 
Christian family, and in fact tries to get them pushed out of the fellowship. 


4, Lastly, there is Demetrius. We know hardly anything about him except 
that everybody agrees that he is a Christian of integrity, true, through and 
through. “Truth itself speaks well of him’’ — a marvellous testimony, 
and the old “boy” who writes entirely agrees with the estimate. 


Come back, would you, to Gaius. His old friend expresses the hope that 


he is well physically but he Avows, thankfully, that he is well spiritually. 
Friends who have met Gaius have brought back the news that he is true, 
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“true in his whole life’? — he is living in the truth. That is the phrase 
that struck me, a Christian living by the truth, or living in the truth. 


“Truth” here is surely not theological truth, nor is it dogmas or doctrines 
to which he assents mentally or academically. This Truth immediately 
affects his relatedness to others; his loyalty to Truth is expressed precisely 
in how he relates to other Christians and, as much or more so, to strangers, 
to foreigners, to those he doesn’t personally know. When the old man 
hears how Gaius has been serving them, is full of kindness for them, he 
bursts into a sort of joyful applause: “How true you’ve been!” “Keep it up”, 
he writes, “help them on their journey in a way that will undoubtedly 
give joy to God also.” 


Diotrephes, on the other hand, is different. He shuts people out, making 
distinctions, drawing lines between this person and that. He not only 
won t receive certain fellow-Christians but he does his best to stop others 
from doing so. Maybe sincerely — for people can do terrible things 
sincerely — but disastrously Diotrephes puts limits to hospitality; he 
excludes people. The old man is shocked by this. “Don’t go that way, my 
dear friend’, he writes to Gaius. “Whoever does good belongs to God; 
whoever does what is bad has not seen God.” 


“Living in the truth’’ — service and openness both to the brothers and also 
and especially to strangers, foreigners — hospitality — all of us being 
“on a journey, pilgrimage’, needing each other’s help — the mutuality 
of our relatedness. 


It might have been written for us who soon are to be plunged into that 
Christian Assembly in Nairobi! More than we can imagine depends on 
how, consciously and unconsciously, we respond to the others, the many, 
many others, strangers and foreigners, whom we shall meet there. Are we 
“living in the Truth” deeply enough, are we steeped in Christ, like Gaius, 
or is our attitude to others very often based on the presuppositions of 
“otherness” that made Diotrephes the sort of man he was? 


What stops us too often from seeing others as our brothers and sisters? 
What in fact makes them “others’’, outside me, unrelated to me, somebody 
standing over against me? Is it that that person whom I’m meeting isn’t 
of my face, isn’t my colour, isn’t my sex? Is it that I’m incapable of 
getting over the wall of another language and another culture? Is it that 
secretly I’m guarding my privacy? They may want something from me 
and I don’t want to be involved? Is it that I’m nervous about my little ego 
and I fear I might be somehow diminished, made smaller, if I were to be 
really related to this new person, or, on the other hand, am I sometimes 
tempted to pretend to be more related than in fact I feel because I secretly 
want to advance myself through my meeting with the other? 
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You see, all those questions which I address to myself and to you are 
immediately connected with my loyalty to Christ, how He is to me, and 
how I know my self to be related to and dependent upon him. St Paul 
somewhere (II Cor. 5:16) speaks about “no longer judging anyone by 
human standards’’ — now, he sees them all in the new light of Christ. 
That is surely what God wants of us in Nairobi; to meet each other not 
on the level of label (denomination, racial, national) nor on the level of 
institutional position (archbishop, top-man, lay or young person), but as 
someone to whom we are related already in Christ before we ever meet, 
someone who — if I am sensitive and little enough to receive — may 
enrich me and help me on my way, “on the jouney” in which we are all 
engaged wherever we live, the pilgrimage into the Kingdom of God’s love. 


In Nairobi at the Assembly there will be lots of lonely, isolated, bewildered 
people — we may be among them but I don’t believe we need to be if we 
give time in our human and spiritual preparation to sink down deep into 
Christ, if in these coming months we really let God teach us what is 
involved in “living in the truth’. It will be too late when we land at 
Nairobi airport! At that point what we really are — whether we like it or 
not, and however much we may try to bluff our way through — will 
take over. 


I reckon, friends, that this man Gaius, who pops up in this New Testament 
letter, may have a lot to teach us in preparation for the Fifth Assembly of 
the WCC. He would be amazed! You see, his Christian life was not 
“third leg of chicken’; it wasn’t founded on words and talk; it had 
integrity; he /ived the truth and that meant that all his relatedness to other 
people sprang from his life in Christ. He would have been a good man to 
give the opening address on “Jesus Christ frees and unites’’ for very clearly 
he had already done precisely that tor him. (Eph. 3 : 14-21) 


ing 
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letter from Rex Davis to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
710 October 1975 


[t was good to meet again last week and review some of the 
developments in the plans for the Workshop on Spirituality at Nairobi. 
/ was glad Murray Rogers had been able to see you after the Rattvik 
meeting and bring you up to date on our discussions there. 


The astonishing thing at Rattvik was how a fairly new group of people 
worked through to much the same thoughts as others had had at 

the beginning of the year. Thus where the word “pilgrimage” had 
been used then, it now turned up again with stronger emphasis to 
describe the approach the Workshop might have to the Assembly — 

_ seeking, in a sense, to grasp the intuitions and insights of the Christian 
people from so many churches who will be there. Now the problem is 
how do we bring our work together in one focus with this very 
ambiguous word “‘spirituality’”’ —- and do we talk about a simply 
human dimension of experience as “spirituality” or are we talking 
about an essentially other-worldly element in the Christian revelation? 
And how does the word ‘spirituality’ relate to those grasped by 
the urgency of our times and therefore deeply committed to a struggle 
for social justice and peace? In M. M. Thomas's phrase, how do we 
begin to see a ‘spirituality for combat” ? 


On page 2 of the Rogers letter we listed twe/ve expectations people 
had then shared with me. To this, one adds the ethical question — the 
relation between conduct and the spirituality of Christians; the réle of 
the local congregation in building up the community, the place of 
Classical theories on the spiritual life; the question which was sharply 
focused in May of this year on the degree to which the norms of 
spirituality in the Church are male norms; and lastly, the question of 

the texture of our fellowship and our ecumenical hope. | am more and 
more convinced we must now begin to talk about an ecumenical 
Spirituality and style of life which will chart ways for people who 
somehow feel dismayed or cut off from their denominational base 

but have no conviction about how to behave in the transdenominational 
climate of today, and so either slip quietly away into a fully sectarian life 
or are left stranded gulping for some stability or “spiritual life” 

and community but suffering a kind of suffocation. 


Yet all these issues appear, in one way or another, in the context 

of the Assembly. As you suggested, | have prepared separately for 
the members of the Workshop a guide to some passages in Uppsala 
to Nairobi and the Workbook which show how dispersed these 
questions are throughout the Assembly. 


That is why in Rattvik the group underlined the importance of the 
delegates of the Workshop paying very careful attention to these 
discussions in plenaries, sections and hearings and trying to interpret 
them in our own discussions so as to fully sift the intuitions of alf 

in order to better make the programme recommendations which 

are expected and to draft the rationale for those recommendations. 


As you know we meet formally in the times designated for ‘work 
groups” in the programme. However, we can meet at other times 


and we hope all members will come together on Sunday, 23 November 
at 2.00 p.m. for a brief preparation led by Murray Rogers before 

the formal opening of the Assembly. We hope to live, as many as 
possible, in the same house and to have a community base: Murray 
Rogers has been invited at Rattvik to act as a chaplain to the group. 
Therefore we hope we can share each day in some brief discussions 
and descriptions of what is going on so that we keep a fresh touch 

on the life of the Assembly. 


However, we do have eight formal sessions and, | hope, more space 
when committees meet on Friday and Saturday (5 and 6 December) 
even though some of our members may be on committees. We 
proposed at Rattvik that on Tuesday, 25 November, the morning 
session begin with sharing some ‘‘spiritual pilgrimages”, in order 
that we know a little about what the Lord has done with each of us. 
From this subjective beginning, we want to move to a Bible discussion 
and study on Wednesday the 26th which you have been asked to 
begin, based on | Corinthians 12. At Rattvik we felt that by then 

we would be ready to see how to pursue our goal as a Workshop 
most effectively. 


That goal, at the end of the day, is to submit some programme 
proposals to the Programme Guidelines Committee. 


To help us achieve that goal we have all along planned some 
ancillary work related to the worship and prayer life of the Assembly. 
There will be a small group of people connected to the Workshop 
who are meant to act as animators and consultants in this field. 

We have a close relationship to the Worship Committee and will 

be informed of the way we can help the worship life of the Assembly 
beyond the set services. 


However two activities have emerged which some of us associated 
with the Workshop will care for: the first is a series of vigils in the 
hotels each evening. These will depend on small committees in each 
place and our support team will work with some Kenyan Christians 
in seeing the vigils have any musicians, Bible leaders, or other 
helpers needed. We hope this will result in a real sense of prayer, 
praise, intercession, study, silence and conversation in sucha 
context being a regular feature of each night — say between 

9.30 and 10.30 or 11.00 pm. The second is a pastoral/liturgical 
room set aside in the Conference Building (the echo of the ‘‘prayer 
mat” of 22 January). Here we will have our daily focus for the 
supporting réle to the Assembly. 


/ think this puts into order the various elements of the Workshop. 

Of course of primary concern to you and the delegates will be our 
working sessions and the deliberation over programme suggestions 
for the future. It is my expectation that the more practical involvement 
just outlined will help illuminate those working sessions. | am 

sending you the material sent to the delegates which includes, also, 

a copy of this letter to you. 


/ trust that now we know who have been asked to make up this 

little community, we can pray for one another and be as ready as 
possible to work with one another in Nairobi to best meet the 
considerable expectations which seem to grow around this Workshop. 


spirituality and styles of life issues 


as they occur in Uppsala to Nairobi and the Workbook 


(a paper prepared for Workshop participants) 


“Spirituality is like a bird,” said a Jewish rabbi 
who took part in the Colombo dialogue. ‘If you 
try hard you may catch it; if you try too hard 
you may choke it.” “The more | define the new 
Spirituality,” a western Christian has written, 
“the more | put the phenomenon into its histo- 
rical, sociological, psychological and theolo- 
gical (etc.) boxes, then the more | lose touch 
with ‘where it’s really at’. To talk about it 
authentically | should spin a fable, dangle a 
parable.” Uppsala to Nairobi, p. 705. 


BRE 


Recently Philip Potter said that the Fifth 
Assembly itself is a workshop on spirituality. 
And to emphasize that one only has to glance 
through the two main books prepared for the 
Assembly. What follows is a reference to 
some of the different themes which emerge 
in that material. This paper may help parti- 
cipants in the Workshop on Spirituality to 
become more familiar with the different ele- 
ments involved and to see how pervasive the 
theme is for the Assembly and why we have 
so much emphasized a listening and inter- 
preting rdie in the work of preparing pro- 
gramme recommendations. 


|. Uppsala to Nairobi is a_ report. In 
Philip Potter's introduction and later in the 
chapter on the General Secretariat, there 
are some crucial references to the fe/low- 
ship of the churches. Potter asks what many 
of the critical reactions to the work of the 
WCC mean for the fellowship of the WCC 
(p. 17) and goes on to ask a deeper question: 
“The impression | have is that many of our 
congregations are engaged in styles of wor- 
ship, Christian nurture and programme acti- 
vities which are so geared to maintaining 
a certain ‘spiritual-security-at-all-costs’ that 
they come perilously near to the first two 
reactions to the threats and challenges of 
our time that | have described earlier” (p. 19). 
But in analysing this further he argues that we 
all are involved in a spiritual struggle for 
obedience: “In the process we may discover 
a new openness to one another and a new 
patience with one another which are indis- 
pensable for the pilgrim people of God 
working for radical change in our world 


towards a more human existence in justice and 
community” (p. 21). 


The theme of fellowship is a strong one in 
the chapter on the General Secretariat. There 
are references to the Central Committee 
debate of 1972 (pp. 34, 35) which were partly 
reported in Aisk, “Jacob's Ladder’ (Vol. 8, 
No. 3, 1972). The texture of our ecumenical 
fellowship is a suggested item for discussion 
in the Workshop. But this fellowship is one 
which has to be sustained in conflict. There 
are some who are pessimistic about the 
“fellowship of darkness” in which the possi- 
bility of fellowship is lessened because we 
start with very shallow roots. Others are more 
optimistic as the ecumenical experience now 
allows for a greater honesty and frankness in 
saying calmly and precisely what they feel to 
be a threat -in another Christian's position. 
The spiritual dimensions of this question relate 
to our readiness to sustain the fellowship 
through the sharpness of honest conflict. 


Further on there are references to the 
Humanum Studies (pp. 48, 49) which 
require some meditation in this context. 


RHE 


The programme unit on Faith and Witness 
lists as a major issue in looking ahead the 
question of the spiritual life of the WCC (par. 3, 
p. 120). in leading up to this conclusion there 
are some points to note. First, the analysis of 
an ecumenical malaise (p. 76); next, the 
context of hope, even the curious phrase 
“prisoners of hope’ coined at Accra (pp. 81, 
82), and, next, the extraordinary effect of the 
CWME Assembly at Bangkok 1972-73 (p. 82). 
in the context of this report there are several 
pertinent remarks. For instance, on the 
mystical tradition of Christianity and its relation 
to eastern religions (p. 102); on primal world- 
views (p. 104) and the spirituality of the 
secular (p. 104). Here there is a recognition 
of the quest by so many people in the west 
for spiritual experiences in the tradition of 
Vedantist Hinduism and Zen, etc. (p. 105). 
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There are also the ethical questions raised by 
the scientific and technological society 
(p. 111). In particular this raises the question 
of the relation between conduct and spiri- 
tuality (see aiso p. 113). The relation of 
conduct in this way comes out sharply on the 
issue of violence and non-violence in the 
struggle for social justice (p. 116), about 
which question there has been considerable 
reflection. “‘How can Christians become wiser 
and more courageous in translating their 
commitment to Jesus Christ into specific 
social and political engagement for social 
justice?” (p. 116). 


+H 


The programme unit on Justice and Service 
highlights some of the practical consequences 
of the reflective work about mission, witness 
and the consequences of our faith. The conti- 
nuing task this involves in_ theological 
reflection is noted (p. 124) especially where 
it relates to the word ‘justice’. Another 
word which needs to be meditated on insofar 
as it has consequences for an ecumenical 
understanding of ‘spirituality’ is “inter- 
dependence” (p. 133), which notion is better 
described on p. 136 in relation to a ‘crisis 
of faithfulness”. In the context of the more 
practical analysis of the work of the Commis- 
sion on the Churches’ Participation in Devel- 
opment one might overlook a brief reference 
to a training course for “motivators” (p. 149) 
in Indonesia: but this kind of course raises 
the question of ascesis in an interesting way, 
_ especially if one explores more the style of 
that course. The dramatic reality of the devel- 
opment question and the food crisis cannot be 
left unrelated to the way Christians respond 
in their own style of life (pp. 151, 152). The 
Programme to Combat Racism has precipi- 
tated much sharp debate in the churches 
and serves as a clear example of the strain 
of conflict for the fellowship (pp. 152ff). But it 
also highlights the process of liberating op- 
pressors as well as oppressed (p. 155) so that 
beyond the highly practical elements of the 
programme we need to recognize the spiritual 
dimensions, especially insofar as guilt, repen- 
tance and absolution are involved. The 
CICARWS. analysis reflects the fellowship 
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question in another way (p. 177) and ought 
not to be left out of consideration. 


HEE 


The programme unit on Education and Renewal 
records many of its diverse meetings with 
people in many different ways. It illustrates 
better the sheerly human problems of the 
spiritual question; of youth, men and women, 
the local congregation etc. The style of work 
(p. 184) question which is discussed here has 
application for a discussion on “styles of 
life’. The diversity of interests now recorded 
(pp. 186, 187) illustrates the difficulty of talk- 
ing too glibly about any single kind of spiri- 
tuality. The challenge women make to many 
male assumptions about worship and spiri- 
tuality is implicit (p. 195, 196), and the 
distinctive questions of youth are also indi- 
cated (p. 203 on Taizé). The significance of 
the charismatic renewal is also recognized 
(p. 209). 


HEE 


In the context of a reading list for ‘spiri- 
tuality’’ one ought not to overlook the signi- 
ficance of communication nor the implications 
of finance for the fellowship of the churches. 
Interpreting the ecumenical movement 
(p. 214ff) involves stimulating interest and 
sometimes drawing fire: these have conse- 
quences for the fellowship. And in looking 
at the disturbing financial picture (pp. 224ff) 
one has to ask what does this signify for the 
“spirituality and style of life’’ of the churches 
sharing in the ecumenical movement. 


Il. The Workbook asks more questions and 
illustrates sharply how frequently questions 
related to the “spirituality” issue crop up in 
sO many arenas of the Assembly. Therefore 
it underlines the need for the Workshop 
members to seek to be, as well as they can 
be, interpreters of what is being said and 
recognized in these different arenas. How- 
ever, one ought to note the opening paragraph 
on worship (p. 6) which explains why the 
Workshop has developed a close relation- 
ship with those responsible for worship in 
the Assembly. Also one ought to note the 
description of the Programme Guidelines 
Committee (p. 11) to which the Workshop 
reports directly. 


Nairobi notebook 


the story 
of the 
workshop 


Calamity was our first companion at Natrobi. Since 
the first days in planning the Workshop, it had 
been assumed that those taking part in it would 
live together. The idea of a community life had 
been strengthened at Windsor and was begun 

at Rattvik. In May the Assembly planners allocated 
ideal accommodation for the Workshop. Then 
within weeks of the Assembly gathering in Nairobi, 
it was discovered that this accommodation would 
not be ready; another place was found, but to 
bring 35 people into it proved difficult. The 
accommodation plans were thoroughly askew. 
Delegates who were members of the Workshop 
were put into hotels which had space. When a 
likely site turned up, only six of the group were 

put there: it was eight kilometres from the city. The 
first three days of the Assembly were spent 
convincing, cajoling and conveying as many 
participants as possible out to the hotel: only 15 
were able to make this journey. And it involved 

the second tribulation. : 


This was isolation. The hotel where most of the 
Workshop members lived was a forty-minute bus 
drive from Nairobi. Plans to regularly visit the town 
hotels for prayer vigils at night were frustrated 

by the implacable reality of circumstances. 
Delegates now caught in commuting between the 
Ngong Road and Nairobi were /ess able to spare 
time for extra sessions of the Workshop. 
Ultimately we were reduced to barely capturing the 
time allotted to “work groups” in the Assembly 
programme. 


Confusion was our third tribulation. The loss of 

a centre of calm meant, despite the meeting room 
at the Nairobi Chamber of Commerce, that the 
Workshop /acked a satisfactory place to meet. We 
then began a pilgrimage through Nairobi, holding 
our final meetings on a landing outside the /ittle 
chapel we had helped set up. 


Despite these adversities, the Workshop had a 
busy life. On the Sunday afternoon before the 
formal opening of the Assembly, Murray led us 
in a meditation, sharing with those who could 
come a tiny gift — a small earthen pot made in 
Jerusalem from clay. We had begun to look at 
our treasure. 
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The first session was meant to be a time of meeting. At Rattvik we had hoped 
people would be free enough to tell a little of what the Lord had done with them. 

This began in a cautious way and time was the enemy. People began to speak more 
of the objective conditions in which they found themselves. A Palestinian Quaker from 
the West Bank spoke of the difficulty of trying to "do something” and yet keep the 
peace. A Dean of a Cathedral spoke of how God is sometimes ‘very severely good’ — 
he found himself liked for the things he disliked! A deacon from Yugoslavia raised 

the question of children and how they were brought into the life of the congregation. 
The examples multiplied and we saw the somewhat schizophrenic situation people 
found themselves in. A Pentecostal pastor urged another perspective: there was a 

call for a spiritual struggle and the need for the Workshop was to bring forward 
recommendations which recognized that spirituality is determined by the will of God — 
and that the work ahead is to create an environment in which women and men can be 
courageous but also humble: where they can become ‘gifts of God”. 


Looking at the next fourteen days the Workshop began to plan its time. Some spoke 
strongly about the fact that they were not so concerned about the spirituality of 

the Ecumenical Centre or the activities of the WCC; personal participation was a more 
crucial issue. Thus one member spoke passionately on the spirituality of his own 
church and of the local congregation at worship as being the nub of the matter. This 
speech found much support — but one person pointed out that now we are the 
churches in Assembly and so here is where we begin to talk about how the churches 
could work at this together. The discussion then turned to how to make this clearer. 


Larry Christenson argued that spirituality is a way of organizing life — so that you 
can have a secular spirituality, a Judaic spirituality; and the question then becomes, 
how do we organize our life under the Lordship of Christ — which is where the notion 
of community becomes most meaningful. 


Paulos Gregorios took this up to define spirituality on the basis of a 1961 Bossey 
consultation as ‘the way a community organizes itself in order to be open to the 
transforming power of the Holy Spirit”. 


The second session took place at the hotel in the Ngong Hills. It began with the 
Moderator giving an introduction to a Bible study on! Cor. 12. He emphasized that 

to take the spiritual gifts seriously meant not only an end to pride, but also an end 

to false modesty. As the doctrine of the Holy Spirit comes into its own (vw. 4-11) we 
find a self-effacing person — one who will make the actions of Christ clear. But there 

is also now an awareness of the Holy Spirit coming into its own. The Holy Spirit is 

not yet called here the ‘‘life-giver’’, but certainly there is the sense of one who energizes 
and gives gifts. 


From verse 12 we get the astonishing analogy of Christ as a single body into which 
we are called. It is Calvin who said, somewhat biuntly, ‘the Church is Christ’. Further, 
we are to aim at the higher gift. But the supreme gift of love is for every member of 
the body of Christ. Yet is this not also a matter of moving love out of the sphere of 
the emotions — is not love primarily the set of the will for the eternal welfare of | 
another ? 


In the discussion which followed Manoel de Mello began by expressing his worries — 
and wondered whether we really wanted to answer some of the serious theological 
questions which had been raised in such a mixed group. There was a spontaneous 
response to the effect that it couldn't be a better beginning. Paulos Gregorios wanted 
to sharpen the issue — first, what was the question the Corinthians had asked Paul? 
He felt there was a confusion in their minds, so they asked which was the higher gift. 
And Paul tells them that everything must be done to help the Church — for the 
upbuilding (oikodoume) of the Church. So no gift is for myself. Let us avoid any 
individualistic spirituality. The gifts are all subject to the ethic of love and intended 
for the upbuilding of the Church. There followed a discussion on whether some gifts 
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belonged peculiarly to the infant Church and have since ceased, or whether they 
continue. For instance, the gift of Apostleship is clearly restricted to mean an eye- 
witness to the Lord. 


Murray spoke on the way God gives with a marvellous liberality, but it is often left for 
only a few to talk about his gifts. Barbara Brandes spoke out of her experience in 
psychiatry. There is a frequent encounter with people who talk as prophets, but there 
is an element of something less than human in their escape from the world. Gordon 
Gray asked whether we had not surrendered to an emasculated spirituality; something 
weak, irrational and neurotic. But, someone asked, were we not confronted with 

two choices? Either to look for a road to recover traditional discipline and order, or 

to go back to where Uppsala was, the question of ‘secular spirituality”. Reinhild 
Traitler asked how do we develop the resources of faith to change this situation — how 
do we take up a different ‘style of living’ ? Jean Zaru returned to the idea of organizing 
one’s life in order to allow love to be clearly seen. 


John Zizioulas said that St Paul applies the word to almost everything that exists in the 
Church as activity. So ‘spirituality’ is not a gift amongst gifts, an activity amongst 
activities: it is a word which applies to every aspect of existence. In this way we are 
invited to think of a quality of life, a givenness, which is more than one gift. It is how 
we base our life, with security, on God: putting everything we do and we are in the 
realm of what seems to be impossible in the eyes of our reason. So it is freedom from 
individuatization. It leads to communion and freedom. Léonard said it is not something 
we acquire: the ‘secular’ man belongs to the community, too. Thomas Hopko 

equally emphasized that the split between ‘‘spiritual spirituality’ and “secular 
spirituality” is false — and it is something from which Christ frees us. Jonas Jonson 
said Paul wrote to a worshipping community; that the vast majority who think on these 
matters have something to do with a church on a Sunday — and go to its Sunday-by- 
Sunday worship. Here the WCC has hardly any programme relating to the basic 
experiences of liturgical life and prayer life where it is recurring, in the local congregation. 


Therefore, two things became important. First, how are congregations invited to 

take renewal seriously and call to life the gifts of the Spirit in all their diversity; 
secondly, how can the Churches help one another to overcome the diversity between 
the significance of the Sunday act of worship and the dullness of daily life. So 

the emphasis for the WCC should be on the spirituality of the worshipping community. 
Barbara talked about the puzzle in people’s daily life: the lack of love, and isolation, 
and alienation. She said she was astonished to hear so much said about community 
and spirituality, when, for the most part, it just wasn't so. 


By now the workshop was starting to see some 
possibilities. We had recovered from the shock of 
dispersal, but it meant only part of the group 

lived in something like a community; there were 
attempts to pray together each day. The chapel 
had been set up but was acknowledged to be a 
disappointment. The energy needed to stimulate 
prayer meetings in the hotels was spent in getting 
the Workshop together. Few came to some 
planning meetings, yet prayer groups were starting 
up quietly. There had been a meeting-on the 
charismatic renewal and each evening a meeting 
was held in the Roman Catholic cathedral hall. 
The Assembly's plenary sessions were underway. 
Over the weekend some of the group visited 
Ngong and got caught up in an outdoor service 

of the Apostolic Faith Church, with much dancing 
to drums and enthusiastic preaching. 
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NAIROBI 
EVENTS 


i. 
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Workgroup on mime 


Murray Rogers presides 
at a Eucharist 


Workgroup on dance 


Songs at lunchtime 


Music-making with 
Amram 


Assembly on the move 


Drums at liturgy: 
the Coptic Church 


Celebration at night 


' The third session: An analysis was made by Rex Davis of the questions still before 
the Workshop. It included some hints at a report. What was the nature of this 
charismatic fellowship of churches? How did we foresee an event of celebration 
which held together the notions of fasting and feasting. How did we see the WCC 
working on behalf of churches on the question of worship? tn talking of a spirituality 
for combat, what was distinctive about the Christian life-style? And how did we see 
the WCC relating to the local congregation? What perspective did we have on the 
fashions of the time, such as Hare Krishna, the Divine Light Mission, the Moon cult? 
How can the WCC help the churches respond? 


Jonas and Larry had been asked to work up some proposals. They saw that the way to 
go ahead was, first, to identify what needs existed for ‘spirituality’: that is, what 
needs people and communities — thinking of the worker, the individual, the family, 
the local congregation, and so on — had if they were to organize their life in order 

to be more effectively able to demonstrate their gifts of the Spirit in building up the 
Church and the community. Secondly, to think of how we go about identifying people 
or groups who are now doing something to answer those needs. And how culturally 
and denominationally bound were those resources? Thirdly, to ask how one brought 
the resources to the needs or vice versa. Fourthly, is it possible for the WCC to set 

up “‘living-in” experiences for people to share in the life and style of communities: not 
just conference-style meetings, but something with a different texture? Fifthly, to ask 
about Geneva’s role and how much staff are really needed in Geneva. Are some of our 
proposals fitted for the WCC? Sixthly, to seriously consider a world assembly of prayer 
and praise, meditation and silence abandoning the heavy emphasis on papers 

and speeches and documents, and holding a kind of Festival between Assemblies. 


Ail these proposals provoked a variety of reactions. Ainsley Samarajiwa was very 
exercised. He failed to see anything in the Bible which suggested the kind of 
spirituality’ talked about. He found it, instead, in Buddhism. The Buddhist does 
bring together this sense of dynamism and getting away. For him ‘spirituality’ should 
be more about the Spirit of the Lord being upon a person — a Spirited person. He 
was sceptical about several of the proposals, particularly those based on the “‘work- 
camp” history. An ecumenical work camp had done a lot of damage in a village in 
Sri Lanka. He didn’t feel at home with the proposals. There was greater need for 
harmony in the notions of work and worship. But there were so many problems in 
bringing people together. Perhaps, he said, it has his temperament. He could not 
think of life without politics; basically he was an activist. Roger Auchterlonie spoke 
of his experience as an Argentinian and a radiologist, and very much agreed with 
Ainsley. Larry accepted these and other criticisms. He spoke of the varieties of 
experiences which existed — and so wondered if the appropriate question is, where 
would a programme like this work? The celebration element was taken up by others: 
“life is diminished and made mean without celebration’. Donald Coggan spoke of his 
own life with its intense pressures and the need to carve out time for prayer and 
recollection. Reinhild echoed Ainsley’s concerns. Thomas understood Ainsiey as 
warning of the old trap of seeing ‘spirituality’ as opposed to life. He wanted to 

take up Larry's first proposal, avoiding the rhetoric: and how does one keep both 
together? Donald pointed out how the artificial division of chapter and verse in the 
Bible disguises the juxtaposition of the mundane and rhapsodic in St Paul (1 Cor. 
15:55-58, | Cor. 16:1-3). As someone said: “isn’t it all to do with making the routine 
paradise?” 


Paulos Gregorios suggested a more systematic approach. The problem is alienation 
— between me and God; me and my fellow human being; me and the Church; me 

and words; and so on. How do we recover harmony in all this? Why do we have the 
sense that God has abandoned us? Then, on the need to transcend the restrictions 

of rationality, we find two major directions. One is towards the charismatic movement, 
and another leans more towards symbols rather than words: actions, smell, taste, 
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colour. These communicate reality at a level which is not conscious. So much of our 
worship is so clumsy when captured by words. Vincent Kanyonza took a step ina 
different direction in talking about the quality of the “charismatic fellowship” and 

the quality of the people involved. Murray wanted to affirm the differences people had 
— amore individualistic approach. But this desire for liberation (for harmony ?) 

may mean one begins going in dozens of directions at the same time — and “legion” 
becomes the name. 


The fourth session: This began with a summary of the needs we had begun to 
identify. Most attention was given to the individual and personal needs. Ainsley 

said there were indeed a great many needs, even within a nation or local situation. 
Could the WCC not begin to produce a mosaic reflecting all these needs: for instance, 
his need was ‘'spiritedness’’ — not just courage, but an attitude to one’s work and 
one’s life resting on Holy Spirit — and this meant for him the vitality of the group 

in Sri Lanka involved in the trades union struggle. Thomas urged great care with 
language, especially for the WCC. Loose rhetoric and poor analysis just widens the 
credibility gap. And slipping into stereotypes helps no one. Jean asked how do we 
live with situations on-the-way, especially recognizing the struggle many people were 
consumed by. Una Kroll pressed on with the question of stereotypes. 


The symbolic was also significant for the WCC. Gordon Gray spoke of the effect of 

the WCC’s decision in 1968 to abolish its youth department, and how this was 
followed in church after church. Now there was a different call for youth work. In 
thinking of a programme we ought not be afraid to set a pattern showing how important 
we feel spirituality is. Aram Keshishian had two points. Simply, if spirituality is about 
prayer, then it /s present —— and the WCC has just to evidence this more clearly. But 
before we go too far we should say what “spirituality” is not. It is not an escape 

from the world, not something we buiid or create — it is a central part of our 
humanness: the transcendent. If we talk of the “absence of God” in our world in one 
way, we also face the ‘presence of God” in a world torn by racism, violence, 

conflict — and the transcendent is lost. So he believed we have to look at our 

stance — and we need to be clearer about this attitude or stance — especially to 

have a Christian stance at every level of work. Léonard saw this as the stance of 

the poor —— that we should be a Church of the Beatitudes, and that means our stance is 
seeing the world through the eyes of the poor. 


Larry saw it as connected with one’s view of reality. He had had to recover a 
world-view which the presuppositions of 19th century science and philosophy had 
made too simple — it was all handleable. The realm of miracle and prophecy did 

not fit into the system and so had somehow (even for theologians) to be excluded. He 
believed we needed to repent and try to find a world-view which is wider and larger, 
which is concerned with more than we see and touch. And not to do so simply in 

a fundamentalistic way. Jean wanted to see how this helped individuals in a struggle 
which was painful and real. Judy Munroe also saw this idea of spirituality as 
identifying needs and organizing one’s way of life as touching on the family and on 
education — seeing the spirituality problem as an issue concerned with boxes people 
are pushed into, which lead to disappointments and lack of fulfillment. 


The fifth session was an open hearing to which perhaps 70 people came. The 
Workshop invited ideas from anyone on the question. One contribution was a 
written statement on the need for a programme to combat militarism which high- 
lighted the significance of non-violence as a style of life. Gabrielle Dietrich suggested 
the topic “spirituality for combat” as a permanent study topic — emphasizing the 
need to recognize groups which are utterly engaged and to help them reflect on 
what sustains them and what their resources are. Metropolitan Emilianos urged 

a stronger study on worship. Una took up the idea of a spirituality for combat which 
David Jenkins spoke to; Manoel preferred “militant” to combat’, and saw the 
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struggle as against the principalities of evil. Another spoke on forgiveness and asked 
how do we move towards absolution. Yet another spoke on the need to encourage a 
life-style which revealed the resources we had and brought stability into focus. Bert 
Terpstra asked that the whole Assembly take a two-day moratorium and spend some 
of it in silence in order to confront ourselves with the experience so far and to 

stop just talking. 


The time had come to begin writing. The pressure on all the sections and other 
committees of the Assembly to write up their ideas and findings was immense. Some 
members of the Workshop were in other drafting groups. And the almost impossible 
request was that the written paper should not exceed three pages. To begin putting 
some order on the discussion so far, four groups were made up out of most of the 
Workshop members. The first was to look at (a) the individual's growth in wholeness, 
inner discipline and personal faith — and to think of resources to meet the needs; 

and (b) the individual's relation to God in a sustaining community (involving a critique 
of an exclusively individualistic approach). The second was to look at (a) the 
development of the congregation as a true community of faith, acceptance and creative 
caring; and (b) suggest a fundamental re-examination of the role and nature of 
communal worship in forming and maintaining such a congregation and supporting the 
individual in daily life. The third was to ask what kind of a society (education, family, 
culture, the economic structure, health services, etc.) would give space for women 

and men to open themselves towards the transcendent in daily life. The fourth was 

to ask what is distinctive about the Christian's role in society and in what way does 

the growth of the “inner life’ contribute towards an authentic participation in full 
human development. 


Each group was then asked to answer this question: How does a WCC programme 
relate to this question and what priority should such a programme be given? And 

so the report began to take shape. As well as these sessions there had been all the 
other engagements of the Assembly — the plenary meetings, section meetings and so 
on. Peter Janssens’ group had begun to bring vitality to some evening moments of 
song and celebration, the work groups on Bible study began to percolate into many 
parts of the Assembly's life. Bert Terpstra’s initiative had led to a number of people 
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joining the ‘red strippers’ —- a game in one sense, with a serious intent. Those who 
put a red stripe on their name-card announced their availability and openness to 
anyone. Cartoons began to appear on this theme. The predicted lull in the Assembly 
came, and a sense of bewilderment was felt by many. Meanwhile the four groups 
prepared some findings which a small drafting group knitted together to make the 
first outline of a report. 


The sixth session: This draft was a patchwork of the four separate papers. In the 
discussion a liveiy interest was expressed in the need for some way of working on 
behalf of children, especially in the way many churches keep children from the 
eucharistic table — another example of the alienating style of society. There was 

a long discussion on the use of the word “study”: six recommendations used the 
word. Some said drop all ‘‘study”” suggestions and look for new ways of working. 
Una made a stronger case for a WCC initiative with peoples and communities caught 
in conflict situations. There was a lively discussion on the way the WCC should look 
in the future — with a big emphasis on decentralization, slimming the size of the 
Council, and looking towards new styles of community life. Some criticized the 
programmes which seemed to go grinding on with interest groups bent on keeping 
up a relationship —- and no one ready to agree to slaughter a programme. 


The way the WCC worked as a community was discussed. One cannot propose 
utopia’, but isn’t there some way of encouraging the nucleus of a voluntary 
community? Many underlined these points and asked to see them in the report, which 
at this stage had little to say on such an issue. What became part 4 started to take 
shape. There was a stimulating discussion on the question of biblical studies and 

the congregation and a fresh paragraph was worked out, while quite a long piece on 
ecology, pollution and the quality of life was presented. The drafting group then set 

to work with the pieces given them and a first draft was prepared for 3 December. 


This was heavily re-worked with the preamble given a lot of attention. The drafting 
group now had to rewrite most of the paper. In this process certain elements slipped 
out of focus, especially the submission on non-violence and a paragraph on the 
“spirituality of children’. Thus an Assembly report was written. 
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PREA MBLE 


Christian life is a continuous struggle 
against powers of destruction, fear and 
despair which bind us in immobility and 
division (Eph. 6:12); but Jesus Christ 
frees and unites a person’s whole being, 
makes a person whole and sets a person 
free to participate in the active search for 
a new future. A Christian is a person who 
has been and is being healed in Christ, a 
person for whom there is no dichotomy 
between prayer and participation, euchar- 
ist and everyday sharing of all that God 
has given to all. 


Growing in inner life in union with the 
suffering and risen Christ means risking 
oneself, means becoming part of God’s 
mission and dying death to one’s own 
desires and preferences. It means increas- 
ing readiness to live for others, to carry 
one’s part of the redemptive suffering 
which marks the road of liberation for 
humankind. In no way does it imply 
withdrawal from responsibilities in the 
world but a foundation of one’s commit- 
ment to people and their future. 


Every Christian, every Christian congre- 
gation and community is invited to grow 
in the likeness of Christ into love for God 
and for their neighbours in this world. 
No authentic spirituality serves simply 
the self-satisfaction of the person in- 
volved: all Christian spirituality means 
repentance, discipline (ascests), sacrifice 
and readiness to be humiliated (Phil. 
2:7,8). The cost of discipleship is high 
and only few are ready to pay the price. 
The door to freedom and inner unity in 
Jesus Christ is narrow (Matt. 7:14), the 
path of love thorny, the cross terrible yet 
glorious, and we are sustained by expec- 
tation and hope. 


The friends of God are the poor, those 
who mourn, the meek, those who hunger 
and thirst for righteousness, the merciful, 
the pure in heart, the makers of peace, 
those who are persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake (Matt. 5:3-12). We are 
invited to enter more deeply with God, 
to be part of the people blessed by God. 
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Invited to renounce ourselves and our 
privileges, we are called to identify our- 
selves and churches with God’s people 
rather than to work for them. 


The continuous struggle against destruc- 
tion in our lives and communities and 
the taste of freedom and unity in Jesus 
Christ is inseparable from the struggle 
for liberation and humanity in the world. 
The joy in being reconciled with God in 
Christ is inseparable from the joy in true 
reconciliation between people through 
the establishment of justice. It is the life 
in Christ in prayer, Bible study, euchar- 
istic communion, singing and silence that 
sustains and makes us grow in imagina- 
tion and love. 


Against this background it is clear that 
the WCC needs no specific “department 
of spirituality”, but that the whole ecu- 
menical community, including the WCC 
staff, must live freed and united in Christ 
and thereby be able to assist individuals, 
congregations and communities to orga- 
nize and discipline their life in such a way 
that they become open to the movements 
of the Holy Spirit, and for the sake of 
Christ become more ready to give up 
their own ways of life for the sake of the 
freedom and unity of all. 


REPORT 


PROGRAMME RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Concerning spiritual things (I Cor. 
12:1) and the provision of resources for 
Christians involved in daily life — in 
its struggles and ordinariness 


Whereas it is important that the ecumen- 
ical fellowship recognize that the spiri- 
tual resources which already exist in the 


churches are insufficiently known about 
and are not being fully used, therefore: 


1.1. It 2s recommended that the Program- 
me Unit Faith and Witness should de- 
velop a programme to identify men and 
women in member churches who are 
exercising influence with regard to 
spiritual formation and life-styles and, in 
cooperation with member churches, de- 
velop the means whereby such people 
may be available to spend unhurried time 
with individuals, local congregations and 
staff of the WCC, in order to develop 
ways of encouraging churches to use 
such resources more effectively. 


1.2. It 1s further recommended that steps 
be taken to explore the many signs of 
the working of the Holy Spirit today 
(Mk. 16:17-20). Not only should this 
involve classical pentecostal churches, 
charismatic renewal movements and 
member churches as well as other move- 
ments, but also recognize how deep 
spiritual experiences which are shared 
reduce obstacles to fellowship and create 
unity across denominational boundaries. 
This exercise should be jointly under- 
taken by the Programme Unit Faith and 
Witness in collaboration with Program- 
me Unit Education and Renewal. 


tions, harm the texture of the ecumeni- 
cal fellowship, 


and whereas the local congregation is and 
must be a major focal point in the life 
and work of Christians, 


and whereas it is deemed important for 
the integrity of the WCC that a wider 
level of accountability be inserted into 
the programme work of the WCC: 


2.1. It is recommended that every study or 
programme of the WCC should be 
started with an analysis and description 
of its specific implications for local con- 
gregations (allowing for the variety of 
situations in which individuals and con- 
gregations find themselves). (For exam- 
ple reports on baptism, ministry and 
eucharist would benefit from having 
clear practical suggestions relative to the 
situations of local congregations. Studies 
on the ministries in the Church, the role 
of women in the Church, etc., should 
include specific examples for implemen- 
tation in congregational and personal life. 
WCC policies and programmes in social, 
political and economic areas of life 
should include specific and detailed 
explanations and suggestions for com- 
munal and personal contemplation and 
action. ) 


F THE WORKSHOP 


2. Concerning the life and witness of the 
local congregation and its involvement in 
the ecumenical movement 


Whereas there is concern as to how weak 
relationships between the WCC and the 
local congregations of member churches, 
and a widespread lack of awareness about 
the work and study programmes of the 
WCC at the level of the local congrega- 


2.2. It 1s further recommended that hence- 
forth any study document, report or 
paper recommended by Central Commit- 
tee “for study by the member churches” 
be sent not only to the appropriate offi- 
cer of the member churches, but also, at 
the same time, distributed to at least 50 
local congregations of member churches 
or local groups in different parts of the 
world. The congregations would be 
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asked to receive the paper, try to interpret 
the theory at the level of parish life, 
and make some report on this after a 
given time. No one congregation should 
be included in the mandatory group more 
than twice. However, congregations 
which voluntarily seek to receive further 
papers would be sent them. The Pro- 
gramme Unit Education and Renewal 
would be administratively responsible for 
this exercise. Member churches and Na- 
tional Councils should be informed of 
congregations so involved. 


2.3. It 1s further recommended that future 
staff travel take into account the congre- 
gations so involved, seeking to promote 
more direct encounters with churches at 
the local level. 


Whereas we believe worship to be a dis- 
tinctive moment in the lives of Christians 
which transfigures the ordinariness, the 
exhaustion and the struggles of daily life, 


and whereas while worship in the local 
congregation can be a sustaining power 
for some, it may also be a lifeless ritual 
even preventing an authentic encounter 
with the living God, 


and whereas we believe in the transfigur- 
ing power of liturgy in its various forms 
and in the inherent need to transcend 
the limits of daily life in celebration, 
therefore: — 


2.4. It 1s recommended that the Assembly 
affirm the recommendations of the Faith 
and Order Commission meeting at Accra 
relating to a study oni worship. Further, 
that the sub-unit on Faith and Order 
together with the sub-unit on Renewal 
promote a “search and discover” pro- 
gramme, aimed at finding where and 
how the liturgical life of local congrega- 
tions as well as the liturgical events of 
groups and communities display the 
sustaining power mentioned above and 
that such findings be widely shared, in 
order to stimulate congregations in under- 
standing worship as the distinctive heart 
of their Christian confession. 
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Whereas we affirm the deep significance 
of Bible study for the people of God and 
wish to see a wider use of the Bible in 
ecumenical work and study, therefore: 


2.5. It 75 recommended that a higher prior- 
ity be given to the portfolio of biblical 
studies. Particular attention should be 
given to developing liaison with Bible 
fellowships, societies and movements. 
We request that a distinctive effort be 
made to collect studies from various 
sources in diverse cultural and social 
contexts which should then be widely 
shared with the churches aiming to 
achieve an intercultural awareness of how 
the Bible is understood, reckoning that 
such a cross-fertilization may facilitate a 
better ecumenical understanding among 
Christians. 


Whereas there is growing uneasiness and 
bewilderment at the increasing manifes- 
tation of interest in and commitment to 
spiritual movements from eastern reli- 
gions and other dependent movements, 


and whereas such manifestations often 
affect the local congregation, therefore: 


2.6. It 1s recommended that a study be 
undertaken to prepare a report for the 
churches on this question, particularly 
relevant to the local congregation in the 
affected countries. The process of study 
should be both theoretical and experi- 
ential and involve the sub-unit Dialogue 
with People of Living Faiths and Ideolo- 
gies, the sub-unit Commission on World 
Mission and Evangelism, and the sub- 
unit Renewal. 


Whereas it is known that many Christians 
as well as people of other faiths and 
ideologies who are engaged in situations 
of conflict, combat and struggle to bring 
about change, find themselves isolated, 
alienated from the institutional church 
and either unable to find spiritual re- 
sources in their struggle or to develop 
their own spiritual resources in commu- 
nity, therefore: 


2.7. It is recommended that the WCC 
offer opportunities for those able to come 
out of their situations of conflict from 
time to time to meet each other..in order 
to meditate together, to share their pain 
and experiences, to reflect on what 
sustains them and to build, for however 
short or long a time, a sense of commu- 
nity. The Churches’ Commission on Par- 
ticipation in Development, in collabora- 
tion with the Programme Unit Faith 
and Witness, should develop a suitable 
programme to implement this recom- 
mendation. 


2.8. It is further recommended that the 
Programme Unit Education and Renewal 
should collect and collate these various 
findings and be responsible for distribut- 
ing them to any group who might be 
helped in their own situations by such 
shared insights. . 


3. Concerning the quality of life 


Whereas this Assembly has heard with 
concern that the threats to survival are 
of growing magnitude and believes that 
Christian men and women have an obli- 
gation to “replenish the earth”, 


and whereas the WCC has launched a 
study in this area and is developing a 
programme through the — sub-unit 
Churches’ Commission on Participation 
in Development and the sub-unit Church 
and Society, 


and whereas it is believed that clearer 
guidelines for Christians are wanted by 
many congregations, therefore: 


3.1. It 1s recommended that these pro- 
grammes be affirmed. 


Whereas questions concerning the quality 
of life are reflected by those who are 
committed to non-violence as a way of 
life, 


and whereas the study on “Violence, non- 
violence and the struggle for social 
justice’ (1973) has yet to be fully imple- 
mented, 


and whereas the Workshop received a 
submission on this question, therefore: 


3.2. It 1s recommended that the next 
Central Committee seriously consider 
what steps should be taken to involve 
the WCC more visibly in support of 
those committed to non-violence and to 
bring to the churches’ attention this 
continuing concern about non-violence. 


4. Concerning the spirituality of the 
WCC’s life im meetings and conferences 
and in patterns of work of the staff 


Whereas there is sufficient reason to 
reckon that the present situation of the 
WCC staff in Geneva, their relationship 
to the vastly different elements of the 
constituency and the difficulties in pre- 
senting an example to the churches of a 
community style of living better suited 
to the predicament of our time, severally 
and together, tend to hinder the building 
up (otkodoume) of the charismatic fellow- 
ship we yearn for and, at the same time, 
foster contradictions between the ideals 
which this Assembly has heard and 
applauded and the way in which the 
WCC is seen to be established through 
its headquarters in Geneva, 


and whereas the way in which any group 
or community organizes itself in order 
to be open to the transforming power of 
the Holy Spirit is one way of describing 
spirituality, 

and whereas it is nevertheless recognized 
that utopian dreams have to be balanced 
by hard realities, now therefore: 


4.1. It is recommended that the Assembly/ 
Central Committee appoint a Special 
Commission whose terms of reference 
will be: (1) To examine ways and means 
to disperse the staff in groups or teams 
which do not lose the international and 
intercultural character now achieved, yet 
will lessen the natural preponderance of 
western European concerns for the WCC 
headquarters; at the same time, such a 
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dispersal must not jeopardize functions 
believed necessary in Geneva (Finance, 
General Secretariat, CCIA), though any 
report must clearly show why they are 
deemed necessary. (2) To consider the 
practicability of fostering a community 
style of life for WCC staff willing to so 
commit themselves. In this regard, the 
Commission is asked to consider whether 
or not the Chateau de Bossey can be a 
focus for such a development, while not 
jeopardizing its function as an Ecumen- 
ical Institute. Indeed, such considerations 
may turn to how a community style of 
life: might enhance the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute’s effectiveness. The Commission 
must recognize that while a community 
style of life is desired at this stage, it 
can neither be imposed nor achieved 
with haste. Nevertheless, the Commis- 
sion is encouraged to consider ways and 
means by which a community style could 
be built up in the future. (3) The Com- 
mission should report its findings and a 
plan for implementing these recommen- 
dations to the Central Committee in 
August 1976. (4) The Commission 
should seek written submissions relating 
to these recommendations from as many 
sources as possible. (5) The Commission 
will consist of the Moderator of Central 
Committee and the General Secretary 
together with at least three other mem- 
bers of Central Committee. 


Whereas there is concern expressed at 
the amount of work committed to the 
staff of the WCC headquarters and the 
degree to which this impairs the effec- 
tiveness of the staff, and therefore the 
WCC in its pastoral and representative 
work, 


and whereas this Assembly has set up a 
Programme Guidelines Committee: 


4.2. It is recommended that the new 
Central Committee continue such a 
Committee, but clearly empower it to 
establish cut-off dates for programmes 
and the reassignment of staff in a way 
which effectively lessens the growth of 
the WCC at this time and which encour- 
ages member churches to support and 
share at a national base in some ecumen- 
ical and international programmes. 


Whereas there is concern over the life 
style of this Assembly, a concern which 
has been expressed from time to time in 
previous Central Committees, 


- and whereas the credibility of the WCC 


suffers if greater care is not taken to 
match words with deeds, affirmations 
with actions, therefore: 


4,3. It 1s urged that the staff of the WCC 
give greater attention to this question in 


planning all future meetings, conferences 
and assemblies of the Council. 


Donald Coggan, Archbishop of Canterbury — Moderator 


Oka Fau’Olo, General Secretary, Congregational Church of Samoa — Secretary 
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the cast 


The following persons were involved in one or other of the three meetings held in preparation 
for the Spirituality Workshop as well as the Workshop itself. The list is in alphabetical order 
and indicates the event in which the person participated, as well as his or her nationality. 


Alison, Order of the Holy Paraclete, 
United Kingdom — Windsor 

John Ambrose, Canada — Windsor, Nairobi 

Vienna Anderson, United States of America — 
W indsor 

Adeline Asfour, Lebanon — Nairobi 

Roger Auchterlonie, Argentina — Nairobi 

Friedrich Carl Barth, Federal Republic of 
Germany — Certaldo, Windsor 

Vitaly Borovoy, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics — Nazrobi 

Bernard Braley, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Barbara Brandes, Federal Republic of Germany 
— Nairobi 

Eileen Candappa, Sri Lanka — Windsor 

Emmanuele Canevaro, italy — Certaldo 

Chandralekha, India — Windsor 

Larry Christenson, United States of America — 
Natrobi 

Donald Coggan, United Kingdom, Moderatot 
of Workshop — Nazrobi 

Jean Coggan, United Kingdom — Nazrobi 

John Crane, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Rex Davis, Australia — Certaldo, Windsor, 
Rattvik, Natrobi 

Nancy Dennis, Ghana — Nairobi 

Tony Dyson, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Oka Fau’Olo, Western Samoa, Secretary of 
Workshop — Nazrobi 

Brian Frost, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Solimon Ganno, Philippines — Windsor 


Joseph Gelineau, S.J., France — Windsor 
Achim Giering, German Democratic Republic 
— Windsor 


Raymond Gilbert, United Kingdom — 
Windsor 

Gordon Gray, United Kingdom — 
Certaldo, Nairobi 

Paulos Gregorios, India — Nazrobi 

Harry Haas, Netherlands — Windsor 

Thomas Hopko, United States of America — 
Nairobi 

Peter Janssens, Federal Republic of Germany — 
Rattvik, Nairobi 

Jephthah, Children of God Community, 
United States of America — Certaldo, 
Windsor, Rattvik, Nairobi 


David Johnson, United States of America — 
Certaldo, Windsor, Natrobi 

Jonas Jonson, Sweden — Certaldo, Rattvik, 
Nairobi 

Vincent Kanyonza, Uganda — Nazrobi 

Aram Keshishian, Lebanon — R4&ttvik, Nairobi 

Soji Kitamura, Japan — Windsor 

Susan van Kleef, Netherlands — Réttvzk, 
Nairobt 

Una Kroll, United Kingdom — Nazrobi 

Léonard, Communauté de Taizé, France — 
Rattvik, Natrobt 

Shona MacTavish, New Zealand — Nazrobi 

Ignatio Mancini, Israel — Windsor 


Robert McAlister, United States of America — 
Rattvik 

Manoel de Mello Silva, Brazil — Nazrobi 

Albert de Monléon, O.P., France — Certaldo 

Judy Monroe, Bahamas — Nazrobi 

James Morton, United States of America — 
Windsor ' 

Ron O’Grady, New Zealand — Windsor, 
Nairobi 

Rajeeb Patra, India — Nazrovi 

Radomir Rakic, Yugoslavia — Nazrobi 

Murray Rogers, United Kingdom — 
Windsor, Rattvik, Nairobi 

Jenny Rolinson, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Jyoti Sahi, India — Windsor 

Ainsley Samarajiwa, Sri Lanka — Nazrobi 

Leslie Simonson, United States of America — 
W indsor 

Philip Spence, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Koson Srisang, Thailand — Nazrobi 

Edda Stelck, Federal Republic of Germany — 
Windsor 

Bert Terpstra, Netherlands — Rattvik, Nairobi 

Reinhild Traitler, Austria — Windsor, 
Rattvik, Nairobi 

Stephen Verney, United Kingdom — 

Windsor 

Lala Winkley, United Kingdom — Windsor 

Jean Fuad Zaru, West Bank Jordon — Nairobi 

Marty Zinn, United States of America — 
Certaldo 

John Zizioulas, Greece — Nairobi 
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The following 


ae Ve correspondence was found 
I salute your inferior wisdom. May you draw curses A 
to yourself from humans everywhere. Greetings from in a dustbin outside the 
- Nairobi. 
I have the honour to report to you that everything document room. A legend 


is going badly in the Spirituality Workshop. As 

promised, I have segregated some members (the most on the dustbin said 

_ dangerous ones, actually) in one place, while leaving ee ; 9% 
others too far away to join them. Moreover I have Screwtape letters only 
provided a number of engrossing distractions for all 

the individuals, except two (who will distract each other, 

I hope), to ensure that they never get together in one 


place at all, and those that do will have a hard time 
getting to know each other. . 


Infernally yours, Bumph 


BUMPH: WELL DONE BUT WATCH THOSE TWO STOP THEY MAY BE 
eo G SOMETHING STOP WORMWOOD 


HONOURABLE WORMWOOD: THE FOOLS ONLY USE CANDLES STOP 
THEY CAN’T RAISE MUCH HEAT THAT WAY STOP DON’T WORRY, I 
KNOW WHAT I’M DOING STOP — 


BUMPH: I’M NOT TALKING ABOUT CANDLES YOU GREAT OAF STOP 
IT’S THE SILENCE YOU SHOULD WATCH STOP KEEP THEM TALKING 
AT ALL COSTS STOP WORMWOOD . 


Honourable Wonnwood, 


I don’t know what’s happened but it’s cris 
very hot out here. I haven’t heard from you for two 
days. I would like permission to deploy more troops. 


Yours desperately, Bumph 


Dear Bumph, 


Permission refused. You idiot! Those two have got inolke: two involved, sometimes three or four. 
How come you didn’t get my last missive? It must have been deflected by our enemy Michael. 

The temperature will now rise rapidly. Abandon project. I will arrange rain and delay all transport’ 
to and from that place. It would be disastrous if that lot got anywhere near the Orthodox. Mercifully 
the latter’s rules prevent them eating at the same table. 

Isolate all contacts immediately. You are to deploy all troops at the Kenyatta Centre immediately. . 
Keep delegates talking. Ensure the disruption of the chapel area in every possible way. Change 
the service times. Prolong discussions. Prevent silence. Tawade silence areas and allow no one to be 
alone. They might start thinking. : 

This order is to receive the very lowest spatority you are wapalke of. Go to it. 


Your master, Wormwood - 
* With acknowledgement (and apologies) to C.S. Lewis. — 
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Contents 


This Risk presents a continuous story: the case study of a small workshop in the Fifth 
Assembly. This is the account of the evolution of the Spirituality Workshop. 


The story begins with the Berlin Central Committee resolution recorded in its 
Minutes (4). A few letters (5) led to a small meeting held in January 1975 at 
Certaldo in Italy (9). The suggestions of that meeting were widely shared in a letter 
(10) of 22 January 1975. The replies (13) to that letter helped in the development 
of the plans for the Spirituality Workshop. At St George’s Chapel, Windsor (24) a 
consultation gave room for some experiences to be tried out. The Rattvik Retreat (32) 
saw the foundations laid for the Workshop community. There Murray Rogers gave five 
retreat addresses (33). The last step was the Nairobi Assembly with its events and 
discussions (49) and, finally, the Workshop Report (58). A list of all those who 
shared in this story in one way or another is included (63). 
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